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XXII.— THE SIEGE OP TEOY IN ELIZABETHAN 
LITERATURE, ESPECIALLY IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND HEYWOOD 



No traditional story was so popular in the Elizabethan 
age as that of the siege of Troy and some of its episodes ; 
because of its antiquity and undying beauty, of the fame 
and greatness of the early writers who had treated it, 
and to some extent of the tradition that the Britons were 
descendants of the Trojans, a tradition which certainly 
often determined the point of view. After the close of 
the Middle Ages its popularity had increased rather than 
diminished, among both educated and uneducated. And 
nothing better than this story illustrates the true relation 
of the age to the nearer and the remoter past, — the con- 
tinuation of mediaeval tradition and taste, especially 
among the little-educated; and the often uncouth modifi- 
cation of it by an increased knowledge and a sharpened 
understanding of the classics. To Chaucer and the fol- 
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lowers of Guido delle Colonne were added a more intelli- 
gently-read Virgil and Ovid, and a new-found Homer. 
But for the most part they were subdued to what they 
worked in, the romantic and rather undiscerning taste of 
the not highly educated. 

There is curious evidence of the popularity of the Troy- 
saga in the talk of uneducated people in Shakespeare, es- 
pecially in the historical plays. With Shakespeare's clear- 
sighted veracity of imagination we may well suppose that 
the characters and events of the saga were really familiar 
to such people. They certainly did not read Homer or 
Virgil in any language. Those who read at all may doubt- 
less have read Caxton andLydgate, and probably heard 
and read ballads; x but easiest of all is to believe that 
they knew the story through stage-plays. In fact, in some 
of these passages there is clear evidence that such was 
the source of information or misinformation, and we 
know from the preface to Heywood's Iron Age (part I, 
printed 1632) how long and successful had been its run 
on the boards. Falstaff's harum-scarum hangers-on are 
especially fond of Trojan language. Pistol says, 

Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my side wear steel 1 * 

Within a few lines he parodies Marlowe's Tamburlaine 
and talks of " Trojan Greeks " (27. Henry TV., n, iv, 
178-81). To him Fluellen is a "base Troyan " {Henry 
V., v, i, 32). He gracefully calls Doll Tearsheet, speak- 
ing to Falstaff, "Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble 
thoughts " (//. Henry IV., v, v, 35). In Henry V. he is 

1 1 find no record of any early chap-books on the Troy or Troilus 
stories (unless as noted on p. 676). For ballads, cf. pp. 678-9. 

' M. W. W., I, iii, 83-4; my line-references are to the Tudor Shake- 
speare (Macmillan, 1911-13). 
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less chivalrous to her ; she is " the lazar kite of Cressid's 
kind " (ii, i, 80). Doll Tearsheet was doubtless no great 
reader, but she tells Falstaff, " Thou art as valorous as 
Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamemnon " (II. Henry 
IV., ii, iv, 237). The host of the Garter calls Falstaff 
" bully Hector " (M. W. W., i, iii, 12) ; and calls Caius, 
" Hector of Greece, my boy! " (ib., n, iii, 35). Fluellen 
calls the Duke of Exeter " as magnanimous as Agamem- 
non " (Henry V., in, vi, 6). The clown in Twelfth 
Night (it, iii, 29) with his precious irrelevance says 
"the Mermidons are no bottle-ale houses," and is called 
by Sebastian "foolish Greek" (iv, i, 19). He "would 
play Lord Pandarus of Phrygia, sir, to bring a Cressida to 
this Troilus. . . . Cressida was a beggar " (in, i, 58-62 ). 3 
All this is not only of interest in itself ; the fact that these 
signs of popular interest seem to be confined to plays 
dated between 1598 and 1602 is evidence, confirmed by 
other matters, 4 that the especial vogue of the Troy-Troilus 
story in the drama was around that time. Mr. Greg 
remarks, 5 " The popularity of Greek subjects at this date 
[1599] is striking." The use as common nouns (and 
verbs), even to the present day, of such words as Hector, 
Myrmidon, Trojan, may be traced in part to these plays. 
It is in the drama especially that I mean to study the 

! Some of these collections and remarks I owe to one of my stu- 
dents, Miss Marjorie L. Walker. Of course in other plays other 
references are made by characters of higher station. The popularity 
of the fighting in Elizabethan Trojan plays is shown by Davenant in 
1643, who says of his auditors' ancestors at the theatre (prologue 
to The Unfortunate Lovers) : 

Good easy judging souls, with what delight 
They would expect a jig, or target fight, 
A furious tale of Troy, which they ne'er thought 
Was weakly written, so 'twere strongly [f] ought. 

* See pp. 676-8, below. 5 Henslowe's Diary, II, p. 202. 
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subject, partly with the hope of throwing new light on 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida, and its puzzling and 
graceless position among his plays, by showing it against 
a clearer and fuller background. By the way, however, 
I shall show some new facts about certain contemporary 
treatments of the subject, dramatic and non-dramatic, 
especially by Thomas Heywood. First I give a list of 
the plays on the subject, lost and extant, the names of the 
latter being italicized. I divide them into four groups, — 
those dealing, so far as we can tell, (I) with the story of 
the siege in general, (II) with Troilus and Cressida, 
wholly or in part, (III) with the episode of Ajax's jeal- 
ousy of Ulysses, (IV) with the calamities of some of the 
Greek chiefs after the fall of Troy. 7 
I. Troy, acted at the Rose, 1596 8 (perhaps Heywood's 
Iron Age). 
The Siege of Troy, a tragi-comedy, often acted 
(annexed to an early chap-book called History 
of the Trojan Wars, n. d. ; Hazlitt, p. 210). 
The Greeks and Trojans, mentioned 1654 (Hazlitt, 
p. 99). 8a 
II. Troilus and Pandarus, at court, 5 Jan., 1516-7 
(Hazlitt, p. 239). 

"Anyone solely interested in this may turn immediately to p. 726 

' On all these plays cf. W. C. Hazlitt, Manual for Collectors of Old 
English Plays, Eenslowe's Diary (ed. by W. W. Greg), Griggs and 
Stokes' reprint of the Troilus and Cressida Quarto, Ward's and 
Schelling's histories of the Elizabethan drama, W. W. Greg's Eng- 
lish Plays Written before X643 and Published before 1700 (Bibliogr. 
Soc. Publ., 1900), and his List of Masques, etc., 1902. 

"This may be what is referred to in the following entry in the 
Stationers' Register, 6 Apl. 1601 : " The old destruction of Troye to 
print one Impression onely thereof for the Company." Or this may 
be still another play. 

8 " Perhaps the same as one of the others. 
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" Troilus ex Chaucero," by Nicholas Grimoald (ib., 

p. 238). 
Troilus and Cressida, by Chettle and Dekker (Haz- 
litt, p. 238), mentioned by Henslowe in 1599. 9 
A play on Priam, Troilus and Cressida, 1617 (Col- 
lier, Annals of the Stage, i, p. 387). 
The Admiral Fragment on Troilus and Cressida 

(about 1599). 10 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida (printed 1609). 
The Welsh Troilus and Cressida (before 1613). 
Heywood's Iron Age (two parts, printed 1632). 11 
III. 12 Ajax Flagellifer, in Latin; at Cambridge, 1564, 
and Oxford, 1605. 13 
Ajax and Ulysses, at court, 1572. 14 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the Armour of 
Achilles (a dramatic dialogue) ; by James 

'This play, together with Agamemnon (on which see below), 
of the same year and by the same authors, affords a perfect parallel 
to the two parts of Heyiwood's Iron Age. Perhaps it is the play 
referred to in 1600 ( Halli well-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare, rr, p. 301). Halliwell-Phillipps and Small (Stage- 
Quarrel, p. 152) think Troilus and Agamemnon the same play, but 
this seems very unlikely; cf. pp. 703, 707 below. — One of the dumb- 
shows in Hare Triumphs of Love and Fortune (printed in 1589; 
Hazlitt-Dodsley, vi, p. 155) is on Troilus and Cressida; and so is 
one of the fragmentary plays acted in Bistriomastix. 

n Cf. p. 703 below. The ' preceding play also may be identical 
with some other. 

"A still later work is John Banks's Destruction of Troy, 1678-9; 
in blank verse. It suggests Shakespeare's play, the scene being in 
the Greek camp and in Troy; Troilus is rather prominent, but 
Cressida does not appear. Dryden's Troilus and Cressida need 
hardly be mentioned. 

12 This group is included because its subject is that of the fifth 
act of Heywood's Iron Age, pt. I; see pp. 707, 746 below. 

"Malone Soc, Collections, 1909, p. 249, and Hazlitt, p. 4; proba- 
bly two plays. 

"Old Sh. Soc, vn, p. 13. 
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Shirley, 1640, printed 1659 (from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses) . 
Here also belongs Act V. of Heywood's Iron Age, pt. 
i (1632). 
IV. 15 Seneca's Agamemnon, tr. by John Studley, pub- 
lished 1566, 1581. 16 
Agamemnon and Ulysses, at court, 1584. 
Ulysses Redux, by William Gager, played at Oxford, 

1591, published 1592 (Latin). 
Troy's Eevenge, by Chettle, written in 1598 ; the 

same (?) as 
Agamemnon, by Dekker and Chettle, acted 1599. 
Polyphemus or Troy's Eevenge, 1599. 1T 
Heywood's Iron Age, pt. n (1632), as to its latter 
part, belongs here. 
The following are the non-dramatic works on the subject 
in the period in question : 

Peele's Tale of Troy (1589, 1604: written earlier). 
Greene's Euphues his Censure to Philautus (1587). 
Heywood's Troia Britanica: Britayne's Troy (1609). 
The Life and Death of Hector (1614 ; anonymous). 18 

* ! This group consists wholly or almost wholly of plays dealing, 
as II. Iron Age, IV and V do, with the later history of some of 
the Greek besiegers of Troy; sometimes rwith a view to showing how 
they came to grief. The popular sympathy for the Trojans is very 
apparent, the supposed ancestors of the western Europeans. — I 
should add that Seneca's Troades was translated by Jasper Heywood 
(1559, 1563, 1581); there was an Orestes, 1599 (Hens. Diary, II, 
-p. 202). 

"dreg, List of English Plays, pp. 92-3; List of Masques, etc., 
p. xlvii; reprinted, Spenser Soc, 1887. 

"Greg, Henslowe's Diary, n, p. 201; cf. Orestes' Furies, 1599 (ib. 
p. 202). 

18 1 should further mention a ballad on Troilus and Cressida, coarse 
and not serious, based entirely on Chaucer; Old Shakespeare Soc, 
1846, xxxi, pp. 101-5; Shakespeare's Works, Boston, 1857, v, p. 240; 
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I take up first the non-dramatic works. In the dedica- 
tion to his first edition (1589 ; second edition 1604) Peele 
calls his Tale of Troy * " an old poem of mine own," 
whence Dyce conjectured that it was written while he was 
at Oxford (between 15'72 and 1581), where Anthony a 
Wood says he was noted as a poet. 2 In nearly 500 lines, 
of rather rough 3 ten-syllable couplets, the poem tells of 
the progeny of Priam and Hecuba, the story of Paris, his 
judgment and his abduction of Helen, and the siege and 

Halliwell's Folio Shakespeare, xii, p. 307. One or tiwo other ballads 
are known of, one of them in dialogue form. Cf. the above refer- 
ences; Irving Shakespeare, vm, p. 164; Jusserand, Lit. Hist, of Engl. 
People, ii, p. 410; Griggs-Stokes' reprint of the T. and C. Quarto, 
p. ix. Dares Phrygius, tr. T. Paynell, was printed in 1553 (Esdaile, 
Engl. Tales and Prose Bom. Printed bef. 11 40, Bibl. Soc., 1912). 
Among other indications of the popularity of the Troy story, cf. 
the following, from Tyndale's Obedience of a Christian Man {Works, 
London, 1831; I, p. 196; pointed out by one of ;the critics) : "They 
[the Papists] permit and suffer you to read Robin Hood, Bevis of 
Hampton, Hercules, Hector, and Troilus, with a thousand histories 
and fables of love and wantonness, and of ribaldry, as filthy as 
heart can think," etc. (first printed apparently in 1528, earlier than 
Thynne's Chaucer). 

*In Bullen's edition of Peele (1888), n, pp. 241-265; Dyce's (Rout- 
ledge), pp. 550-558. 

* Cf . Bullen's edition, I, p. xvii ; Dyce's ( 1829 ) , I, p. ii. 

"The hermaphrodite rhyme is common: thus — Patroclus (306-7), 
treason — son (318-9), this— Aulis (233-4). See also 9-10, 21-2, 
39-40, 75-6, 103-4, 227-30, 282-3, 444-5. It occurs occasionally in con- 
temporary writers, and is doubtless due to the supposed example of 
Chaucer, — to the natural 16th-century way of reading such Chau- 
cerian rhymes as occasioun — soun; honour — flour. But it is curious 
that in Irish-Gaelic poetry the same sort of rhyme is regularly 
used in the so-called Deibhidh metre (Douglas Hyde, Lit. Hist- of 
Ireland, p. 483), and also in Welsh poetry. It is highly melodious 
when we feel it is not a mere license and when the rhythm is adapted 
to it. 
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destruction of Troy. The main sources are not difficult 
to make out. To Ovid's Heroides are probably due the 
account of Hecuba's dream of a firebrand, Paris on Mount 
Ida, 4 bis love of Oenone, bis return to Troy, bis kind recep- 
tion at Sparta, tbe departure of Menelaus, and Helen's 
willing elopement. 5 Paris' letter to Helen (Heroides, 
xvi) is referred to (11. 173-4). To tbe Metamorphoses is 
due tbe account of tbe contest of Ajax and Ulysses for 
tbe arms of Acbilles ; 6 and perbaps to Hyginus tbe account 
of tbe detection of Ulysses' feigned madness and Acbilles' 
disguise. 7 Virgil's fflneid contributed most of tbe account 
of tbe fall of tbe city, — tbe device of tbe borse, Sinon, 
Priam's deatb, tbe flight of iEneas. 8 There are reminis- 
cences of Chaucer's Troilus in the slurs cast on " uncon- 
stant Cressed" and "unworthy Diomed " (281-7). But 
the main groundwork of the poem is probably due to Cax- 
ton's Becuyell of the Eistoryes of Troye; we may note the 
welcome of Helen in Troy, the council of war, the warning 
of Cassandra, the coming of Penthesilea (earlier than in 
other versions), Achilles' love of Polyxena 9 and forgetting 

*The golden ball is said to have been brought from hell by Ate, 
not Eris; this seems to be unparalleled in ancient or modern litera- 
ture, except in Peele's Arraignment of Paris (II, i; printed in 1584). 
This is a further bit of evidence for Peele's authorship of that play, 
which otherwise rests on a statement in Nashe's preface to Greene's 
Menaphon. 

"LI. 46, 61, 123, 143, 152, 175, 192; cf. Her. xn, 43 ff., 53 ff., 
89 ff., 127; v; xvn, 195 ff., 115; xvi, 298 ff.; xvn, 154; xvi, 183-4. 

•LI. 346-75; cf. Met. an, Iff. To Met. xin, 430 ff., 551, rather 
than Aen. in, 22 ff., is due the account of Polydorus (392 ff.). 

'LI. 213, 227; Fabulae, 95, 96; but cf. Met. xin, 36 ff., 162 ff. and 
Cicero's De Offioiis, m, 26. 

8 LI. 376, 400, 430, 480; cf. Aen. n, 13 ff. etc., 506 ff. etc. 

' LI. 294 ff. remind one of the festive meeting in Greene's Euphues 
his Censure (see below), which however was not published till after 
Peele's poem was written. It is not impossible that both remem- 
bered some earlier play. Peele's Tale has almost exactly the com- 
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her to kill Hector, Hecuba's plot for revenge on Achilles 
and offer of Polyxena in marriage, the return of his body 
to the Greeks, the sacrifice of Polyxena ; 10 finally, at the 
end a sort of postscript-account of Helen's elopement, more 
favorable to her character, representing it as forced, is 

pass of the two parts of Heywood's Iron Age. There is another hint 
that it may have been suggested by some play. LI. 262-7 describe 
a council of Priam and his princes to deliberate on the war, at 
which Cassandra makes an outcry, and urges the restoration of 
Helen. This scene in Caxton, Lydgate and the Iron Age comes 
before Paris abducts Helen, but here, as in Shakespeare's Troilus, 
the Admiral fragment and the Welsh Troilus, comes after the war 
has begun (cf. pp. 698-9, 740-5, 744-5 below). This scene may be 
called traditional in the plays we have, and may possibly be inherited 
from an earlier play on the subject. The shift in time is natural in 
a drama, but not in a sketchy narrative like Peele's. 

W L1. 192, 264, 265, 272, 297, 313, 325, 331, 344, 470; cf. Caxton, 
pp. 536, 515, 537, 644, 621, 637, 642, 670. Or the source may 
possibly be Lydgate's Troy-Book. At the death of Hector there is a 
combination of the accounts in the Iliad and Caxton, p. 613. A 
further sign of Homer's influence may be Hecuba's twenty children 
(1. 15; II. XXIV, 496 says nineteen). Throughout, my references to 
Caxton are to H. Oskar Sommer's edition (London, 1894), and those 
to Lydgate's Troy-Book are to the E. E. T. S. edition. Caxton's 
and Lydgate's works' are generally identical in contents to the most 
minute points, so it is often impossible to tell which has been used; 
except for the fact that Caxton begins with the reign of Saturn, 
Lydgate only with the Argonauts. The popularity of both, especi- 
ally of Caxton, was due not only to their historical and modern air, 
minimizing the pagan supernatural, and the like, but also to the 
fact that they gave the whole story of Troy in order, while Homer, 
Virgil and Ovid gave only parts. Yet, so mediaeval in their mays 
were some writers even as late as the 17th century, that in the 
dedication of Heywood's Troia Britcmica, mainly founded on Cax- 
ton, the only authorities mentioned are Homer and Virgil, who were 
used comparatively little. — Caxton was much oftener reprinted than 
Lydgate, was more easily read, and is known to have been oftener 
used; the presumption in doubtful cases is that he was used rather 
than the other. Caxton's book was printed in 1475 (?), 1502, 1553, 
1596, 1607, 1617 (Esdaile, op. tit.); Lydgate's in 1513 and 1555, 
apparently as a rival to Caxton. The continued popularity of 
Caxton is almost incredible; there were some fourteen other editions 
to 1738. 
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fathered on "my author" (488 ff.), who is probably 
Caxton (pp. 533-4). The tone of the poem also reflects 
Caxton's loose style and chivalric spirit (277 fl\, 290 ff.). 
There are some small inconsistencies in these parallels, and 
some points are unaccounted for; probably Peele wrote 
carelessly and from memory. Altogether the poem has little 
merit, and is a juvenile performance, put in, Dyce con- 
jectures, to swell the bulk of the volume which con- 
tains it. 11 

Poor Robert Greene with his usual journalistic instinct 
seized upon the popular subject and treated it in the popu- 
lar (and very inappropriate) Euphuistic style. In Eu- 
phues his Censure to Philautus, 12 published in 1587, a 
number of the Trojan knights and dames are entertained 
at the Greek camp, and later the Greek knights and dames 
in Troy ; telling long-winded stories and discussing abstract 
subjects, such as the ideal soldier, in the approved half- 
Italianate manner. The scene is probably a reminiscence 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses (in, 146 ff.), where the 
Greeks (alone) have a banquet and discuss valor and the 
like, and perhaps also from the presence of Achilles and 
other Greeks in Troy at the anniversary-service in honor 
of Hector (Caxton, p. 620). The work shows a memory 
of Chaucer's Troilus; 13 and Achilles' love of Polyxena 

"The same explanation of its presence seems to have occurred 
to a less kindly critic. In all probability Thomas Nashe is allud- 
ing to the Tale of Troy when he says, in his preface to Sidney's 
Astrophel and Stella (published two years later, in 1591; Nashe's 
Works, ed. McKerrow, in, p. 332) : " Others are so hardly bested for 
loading that they are faine to retaile the cinders of Troy, and the 
shiuers of broken trunchions, to fill vp their boate that else should 
goe empty," etc. 

"See Greene's works in the Huth Library (vx, pp. 147-284). 

** Cf. the prominence of Cressida (164, 166, 233). There are 
verbal reminiscences on pp. 162 (cf. T. and O. v, 485) and 163 
(iv, 1457-8). Cf. also the Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1413-4 (also 
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and references to the rape of Hesione as a cause of the 
war doubtless reflect Caxton's Becuyell. 1 * 

The little-known Troia Britanica/ 5 1609, is the product 
of the journalistic as well as the poetic side of a more 
engaging personality than Greene, Thomas Heywood. 
The title, as well as the last two canti, was meant to gratify 
the fond belief of the British that their nation was founded 
by Trojans. 16 The verse-form and general style were 
timely. Sir John Harington's translation of Ariosto's 
Orlando Fwioso, 1591, and Edward Fairfax's of Tasso's 
Gerusalemme Liberata, 1600, 17 to say nothing of other 

Gower's Oonfessio Anumtis, vi, 1280) with p. 164; Reeve's T., 4054 
and Mill. T., 3457-60 with p. 250. 

" Of. pp. 156, 159, 160, 284, 167-8 with Cx. pp. 621 and later, and 
509, etc. Or the source may be Lydgate's Troy-Book, rv, 596 ff., 
ii, 2106 ff. 

"Wroia Britamca: or Great Britaines Troy; the dedication is to 
Edward, Earl of Worcester, and next comes an address " To the 
two-fold Readers: the Courteous, and the Criticke," which suggests 
Ben Jonson's addresses " To the Reader in Ordinary " and " To 
the Reader Extraordinary," preceding Catiline. Chapman's Homer 
has pref actory addresses " To the Reader " and " To the Under- 
stander." This cavalier manner affected toward the public contrasts 
oddly with the same men's servility to patrons, and is suggestive of 
literary conditions at the time. Troia Britanica was printed by W. 
Jaggard, in quarto. The only copy I know of came from George Ill's 
library to the British Museum. The work is briefly described by 
Franz Albert, Munchener Beitrage, xm, 150-1. 

M Similarly Jasper Fisher entitled his play on the valiant defence 
of the Britons against the first Roman invasion Fuimus Troes 
(printed in 1633; see W. W. Greg's List of English Plays, Bibliogr. 
Soc., 1900). As to the prevalence of this belief at an even later 
date, cf. the introduction to my edition of Troilus and Oressida in 
the Tudor Shakespeare, p. xvii. 

"The former was reprinted in 1607 and 1634; the Gerusalemme 
had been partially translated also in 1594 by Richard Carew, and 
Boiardo's Orlando Innamorato by Robert Tofte in 1598. The verse 
and other points assimilate the Troia to such works rather than 
to Spenser's Fairy Queen (1590-6) ; though the general influence of 
that is also visible. 
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translations, had popularized the ottava rima and a type 
of narrative-poem somewhat rambling, long, varied, roman- 
tic, warlike, sentimental and pseudo-historical. Accord- 
ingly, in some 13,000 lines, mainly in the ottava rima, and 
dividing the poem " into XVII. severall Cantons," Hey- 
wood narrates with occasional digressive episodes 18 the 

** " Intermixed with many pleasant poetioall Tales," the title-page 
announces. E. g., of. the beginning of canto xn, and pp. 367-377. 
After each canto is a prose historical and genealogical commentary, 
such as he proposed in the preface to Iron, Age II. The work is 
so rare that it is worth while to show its contents and style by 
reprinting the longer of the two summaries of each canto: 

I. Tytan and Saturne differ, their great strife, 
Is by their carefull mother (Vesta) ended: 
Saturne, his Sister Sybill takes to wife, 
And the heyre-males that are from the descended 
He doomes to death: faire Sybil saves the life 
Of Iupiter, grim Saturne is offended, 
And to the Oracle at Delphos hyes, 
Whiles Titan thrugh the earth his fortune tries. 

II. Young Dardanus his brother Iasius slew, 

And leaves the Countrey where he sought to rayne 

Warre twixt th' Epirians and Pelagians grew, 

Lycaon is by love exilde, not slaine: 

Iupiter of Calisto taking view, 

A votresse, and one of Dians traine; 

Loves, and is loath'd, the Virgin is beguild, 
Clad like a mayd, he gets the Mayd with child. 

III. Calista knowne to be with Child, is driven 
From Dians Cloyster: Archas doth pursue 
His mother: unto him Pelage is given, 
Now termed Archady: when Tytan knew 
Saturne had sonnes alive, his hart was riven 
With anger: he his men togither drew 

To Battayle: the two brothers fight their fils, 
love saves his Father, and his Uncle kils. 

IV. Ihove Esculapius kils, Apollo drives 
To keepe Admetus sheepe in Thessaly, 
And next his beautious sister Iuno wives, 
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siege of Troy and allied mythological story and history 
from the falling out of Titan and Saturn to the accession 
of James I. 

As to the source, two things are apparent on a single 
reading. One is that the poem is rather closely parallel 

At her returne from Creet to Parthemy, 
The father with the Sonne in battell strives, 
But by his puissance is inforst to fly: 

Acrisius keepes his daughter in a Tower, 
Which amorous Ihove stales in a golden shower. 

V. King Tantalus before the Troians flyes, 

Saturne arrives in Creet and by Troas ayded 
Once more intendes his Kingdome to surprise, 
Creet is by Troian Ganimede invaded, 
In ayde of Iupiter the Centaures rise, 
iEgeons ful-fraught Gallies are disladed: 

Danae and her young sonne are turnd afloate, 
By Arges King, into a Mast-lesse boate. 

VI. Perseus the Gorgon kils, then takes his way 
To Ioppen, on his flying horse alone, 
Destroyes the Monster, frees Andromeda, 
Acrisius saves, turnes Atlas into stone: 
King Pricus Wife, the beauteous Aurea 
Doates on the valiant Knight Bellerephon: 

The Troians are with fearfull pests annoyde, 
By Hercules, great Troy is first destroyde. 

VTI. Euridia stung with a Snake and dying, 

Sad Orpheus travels for her sake to Hell, 
Among th' Internals Musickes vertue trying, 
Much honoured (even where fiends & devils dwel) 
Ceres to Hercules for vengeance crying, 
Th' undaunted Greeke, seekes Pluto to expell: 

Iasons rich Fleece, & proud Troy once more racst 
By Hercules, in our next skeades are placst. 

VIII. The twice sackt Troy with all abundace flowee, 

Her walls inlarg'd, hir spacious bounds augmented, 

Fortune on Priam all her favour strowes, 

Her populous streets from all parts are frequented, 
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to Heywood's series of five plays, the Golden, Silver, 
Brazen and Iron Ages (two parts), published 1611-32 but 
probably written long before. 19 The other is that it is 
not a mere retelling of them, but contains episodes which 
they lack, 20 and is mainly based on Caxton's Becuyell, 21 

Proud of hia aonnea, the King impatient growea, 
And with all Greece for wrongs past, discontented: 
Warlike Anthenor by Embassage seekes, 
To have the Kings faire Sister from the Greeks 

IX. Paris departs from Troy, & Greece doth enter 
Whom Menelaus welcomes, having seene; 
The King is cald thence by a strange adventer 
And to his Troian-guest he trusts his Queene: 
Paris fayre Hellen Loves, 4 doth present her 
With a long sute, to heale his wound yet greene: 
First Paris writes, she answers; Then with ioy 
Greece they forsake, & both are shipt for Troy. 

X. Hellen re-wrytes, the Ttoians sute prevails, 
And of the appointed Rape they both agree, 
Proud of so fayre a purchase, Paris sailes 
To Troy, from whence the Grecians seek to free 
The ravisht Spartan: Menelaus bewailes 
The absence of his Queene, longing to see 

Revenge on Troy, to which the Grsecians meet, 
Castor and Pollux perish with the Fleet. 

XI. The Grecians Land, Prothesilaus fals 
By Hectors sword, King Diomed is sent 
With wise Ulisses to debate their brals, 
And fetch the Spartan to her Husbands Tent: 
Hellen denide: the Greekes begirt Troy wals, 
But are by Hector raisd incontinent: 

Troylus and Diomed in Armes contend 
For Cressida, so the first battels end. 

XII. Achilles transformation: Palimed 

Accusd of Treason and condemmd to die: 
After long battaile, honor Hector led 
The boldest Argive Champion to defie: 
The Grsecians storme to be so chalenged, 
Hector and Aiax the fierce Combat try: 
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with much use of other authorities. Chief among these is 
Ovid's Heroides, of which the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
the epistles from Paris to Helen and from Helen to Paris, 
in a skillful translation in ten-syllable couplets, form a 
large part of the ninth and tenth canti. 22 The Iliad is 

A Truce, a Banquet: at this pompous feast, 
Queene Hellen is invited a chiefe guest. 

XIII. Achilles dotes on beauteous Polixaine, 

And at her faire request refraines the fielde, 
The Truce expierd, both Hoasts prepare againe 
For battaile, with proud harts, in valour steel'd: 
The Greekes are beate backe, many kild and taine, 
Patroclus don's Achilles Arms and shield: 

Him Hector, for Achilles tooke and slew, 
Whose Armor gone, his Mother seeks him new. 

XIV. Troylus, Achilles wounds, and is betraid 
By his fell Myrmidons, which being spread, 
The bloody Greeke still loves the beautious Maid 
Pollixena, and for her love is lead 

To Pallas Church, whom Paris doth invade, 
And with an Arrow in the heele strikes dead: 
Penthisilea with her valiant Maydes, 
Assists sad Troy, Greece lofty Pyrrhus ayds. 

XV. On th' Hellesponticke Sands Epeus reares 
A brazen horse: the Grecians hoise up saile 
And feigning to depart : Synon with teares 
Tels to the invaded King an ominous tale, 
The Fleete returnes by night: After ten yeares 
Troy is surprisde, and the proud Greeks prevails, 
The Citty's burnt, and after tragicke broyles, 
The Greekes returne, laden with Asiaes spoyles. 

XVI. The yeares from Brute to Christ 

From Christ to Norman William 

XVII. Of all great Brittans Kinges, truely descended 
From the first Conqueror 

Till royall James claymes his Monarchall Seate; 
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evidently drawn on, 23 and also Ovid's Metamorphoses. 2 * 
The account of the withdrawal of the Greeks, the wooden 
horse, and the capture and destruction of Troy (xv, 10 ff.) 
is taken in great detail from Virgil's 2Eneid, bk. n. There 
would seem to be some knowledge, direct or indirect, of 

"There are details not found elsewhere and common to both. 
One episode in both, unknown in other accounts of the Trojan War 
(but cf. Peek's Tale, p. 680 above), is the feast given in Troy to 
the Greeks (T. B. xni; J. A. 301-9) ; much of the detail is closely- 
parallel. That it is a reminiscence from Greene's Euphues his 
Censure is shown by the fact that it is here, and not in a Trojan 
temple at Hector's anniversary service, as in Caxton, p. 621, that 
Achilles falls in love with Polyxena (T. B., pp. 335-6, xni, 17 ff.; 
/. A., pp. 303, 306; cf. p. 725 below). 

80 E.g., Apollo and Admetus (canto rv; Caxton, p. 84); Troilus' 
taunt to Helenus (T. B., p. 188; Cx. p. 524; also in Shakespeare's 
Txoilus and in the Welsh play). That Hey wood used Caxton di- 
rectly, and not merely the Ages, is proved by such passages as pp. 
186-7 (nearer Cx. 518-9 than I. A. 266-7), and pp. 184-5 (cf. Cx. 
511-5 and I. A. 268). 

"Certainly not Lydgate's Troy-Book, which begins only with the 
story of Jason. Such a form as Ioppen (c. vi) proves the use of 
Cx. (214-21). Likewise the word ortiges is interpreted as quails 
in the Troia and Caxton (p. 549) ; as curlews in Lydgate (n, 5445). 
The names of the six gates of Troy (T. B., p. 180) are nearer to the 
forms in Caxton than to those in Lydgate. The form Tytanoyes 
(p. 409) is from Caxton (cf. p. 719 below). That Caxton is the 
main source is the conclusion of Hofberger in an apparently unpub- 
lished Staatsexamenarbeit (1907), referred to by Franz Albert 
(Munch. Beitr., xlii, p. 151). 

a On these two pieces see pp. 715-8 below. They had a curious 
fortune. The thoroughly unprincipled printer of the Troia, William 
Jaggard, had published The Passionate Pilgrim in 1599, and 
attributed it to Shakespeare (he also printed the 1623 folio). In 
its third edition, 1612, he included these two translations as by 
Shakespeare, and though Heywood at the end of his Apologie for 
Actors, 1612, immediately protested with tact and firmness, and 
declared that Shakespeare was equally displeased, they remained 
in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare's poems, and in such later ones 
as those of 1710 (Gildon's), 1725 (Sewell's) 1775 (?) and 1804. 
Of. Farmer's Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare (in Reed's 
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Sophocles' Ajax, according to which (11. 661, 817, 1029) 
Ajax and Hector had exchanged a sword and girdle as 
presents, which latter was used by Achilles to tie Hector's 
corpse to his chariot. 25 

As to the date, the poem was clearly published (1609) 
soon after it was written. 26 Guy Fawkes and his plot, 
1605, are mentioned in canto xv. (st. 5 ff., pp. 386-7). 
Better yet, about half-way through (vni, 59, p. 182) is 
this allusion : 

Shakespeare, 1822; I, p. 137); Eurnivall in the Leopold Shakes- 
peare, p. xxxv; Collier's edition, vm, p. 227; Halliwell's Folio 
Shakespeare, xvi, p. 467; Halliwell-Phillips' Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare, I, pp. 236-7; Heywood's Apologie for Actors (Sh. 
Soc., p. 62; lie complains bitterly also of the inaccurate printing 
of the Troia). Hey wood was unlucky as to his translations from 
Ovid; in the preface to the Brazen, Age he taxes one Austin, a 
schoolmaster at Ham, with claiming as his own Heywood's youthful 
versions of three books of the Ars Arrmtoria and two of the 
Remedium Amoris. In The 'Nation, N. Y., 9 Apr., 1914, (vol. 98, p. 
390) I pointed out that in these versions from the Eeroides Heywood 
seems to have been the pioneer in the English closed couplet, the 
traits of which are not regularly but frequently found in them, and 
which therefore is directly traceable to the Latin elegiac distich, the 
verse of the Heroides. 

83 E. g., for the death of Patroclus, and Thetis' seeking new arms 
for Achilles (c. xin; II. xvn, xvm) ; for some parts at least of 
the single-combat scene between Hector and Ajax (c. xii; II. vn) ; 
and probably for the figure of Thersites (p. 171; who curiously 
is said to have been " well featur'd " but made " Stigmaticke and 
lame" by the angry Muses). 

"The debate of Ajax and Ulysses for Achilles' arms, and Ajax's 
madness and death (p. 407; Met. xin) ; a printed marginal gloss 
says " Ouid metamor • " In the pre-Trojan part of the work I have 
no doubt he used the Metamorphoses now and then (though his 
main source was Caxton) ; e.g., for the story of Orpheus and 
"Euridia" (c. vn; Met. x, If.). 

"T. B., p. 333. The presents are exchanged in II. vn, 299, but 
nothing is said of their later use. Chapman in his commentary 
merely says they were later the cause of the heroes' deaths. 

"It was entered S. R. 5 Dec, 1608, for W. Jaggard. 
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With as great state as TroUm Priam could, 
I have beheld our Soveraign, Strangers feast, 
In. Boules as precious, Cups, as deerly sould, 
and hy-prizd Lyquors equall with the rest, 
When from the Lands-grave and the Browns-wicke bold, 
The Arch-duke and the Spaniard Legats prest: 
But chiefely when the royall Brittish James, 
at Greenwitch feasted the great King of Danes. 

King Christian IV. of Denmark visited James I. on 17 
July, 1606. 27 There is evidence that the poem was begun 
not earlier than 1602, when Heywood seems to have joined 
Lord Worcester's company. 28 In the dedication to him of 
Troia Britanica, Heywood says Lord Worcester's 

Favour gave my Muse first breath, 
To try in th' Ayre her weake unable wing, 

And soare this pitch 

Your Noble hand, to her, supportance gave, 

Even in her Pen-lesse Age about to fall, 

Her Cradle then had beene her Infant grave, 

Had not your power and Grace kept her from thrall: 

Though smothered long, yet she fimdes time at length 
To shew her pffice to her Patron-Lord. 



^S. B. Gardiner, Hist, of Engl. (London, 1883), I, p. 300. The 
general drunkenness among the Danes gave great scandal; the 
author of Hamlet might have said "I told you so." An account 
of The King of Denmarkes welcome, July, 1606, is attributed to 
Lyly (ed. Bond, I, pp. 505-7). The other rather vaguely -mentioned 
festivities may have been connected with the treaty between England 
and Spain in 1604, in which the Archduke of Austria, the Duke 
of Brunswick, and the Landgrave of Hesse were involved (Gardiner, 
I, pp. 208-14; Rymer's Foedera, London, 1715, xvi, pp. 581, 591, 
617, 624). In his Apologie for Actors, p. 40, Heywood says English 
actors had been especially patronized by the late King of Denmark, 
the Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse, and others. 

K Fleay, Chron. of the Engl. Drama, I, p. 281; Greg, Henslowe's 
Diary, n, pp. 106-8, 284-5; J. T. Murray, Engl. Dram. Companies 
(Boston, 1910), I, pp. 52-3, n, pp. 141-3. Late In 1603 Worcester's 
players became the Queen's, till whose death in 1619 Heywood 
was one of her servants (Murray, i, pp. 185-96; Malone Soc. Col- 
lections, p. 266). 
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Pretty clearly the patron of his company had encouraged 
him to write this poem, and (the dedication naturally 
postdating the poem) Heywood maintained relations with 
him even after as a theatrical man he had passed under the 
Queen's patronage. Pretty much the whole poem, then, 
is later than 1602, and most of it later than 1606. 

The literary quality of no modern poem on the siege of 
Troy is likely to get full credit since the world has been 
brought up on Homer and Virgil, but in the absence of 
more fitting and long-revered accounts that of Heywood 
would rank high. It shows no strong imagination or great 
distinction of language, yet a practised literary hand, — 
deft and racy phrasing, metrical skill and no more dilute- 
ness than the ottava rima inevitably tends to. When the 
very desirable complete edition of Heywood's works shall 
appear, Troia Britanica will give pleasure to the literary 
student. 

To its popularity is probably due the last non-dramatic 
work I have to describe, The Life and Death of Hector, 
1614. 29 This big, bad book, monstrous not only in the 
sense of running to some 30,000 lines, is worth mentioning 
chiefly for two reasons, that it belongs to our subject and 
that it also has been ascribed to Thomas Heywood. Its 
sources and authorship have been studied by Dr. Pranz 
Albert, in the Munchener Beitrage, vol. xlii. The title- 
page anounces it as " written by Iohn Lidgate Monke of 
Berry," and it is hardly more than a modernizing of the 
decasyllabic couplets of Lydgate's Troy-Booh in a quatrain- 

58 The only copy known to me is in the British Museum, inscribed 
"Bequeathed by Th. Tyrwhitt Esqr 1786." Notes on a back fly- 
leaf, in Tyrwhitt's handwriting apparently, show that he was think- 
ing of the poem or its source as a parallel or source for Shake- 
speare's Troilus and Cressida. The work was entered S. R., 3 Jan. 
1614. 
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and-couplet stanza, printed in black-letter. Both works 
begin with the causes which led to the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, and the adaptation is very close, not to say slavish, 
with half a dozen longish insertions, amounting to seven or 
eight hundred lines, and some short ones, mostly from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Virgil's JEneid. 30 

Unimportant as the work is in itself, anything possible 
should be done to settle the question of authorship, for 
•Heywood's sake if for no other reason. An examination 
of the work entirely convinced me that the current opinion 
is wrong, and Dr. Albert's argument in its favor has only 
confirmed this view. The work is entirely anonymous, 
but the idea of Heywood's authorship antedates even Dr. 
Richard Farmer, at the end of the eighteenth century, who 
says it was generally attributed to him ; this ascription has 
been steadily repeated, sometimes ignored, but seemingly 
never dissented from, to the present day, 31 and appears 
in the British Museum catalogue. 32 Dr. Albert seems to 
be impressed by this unanimity ; which, however, loses its 
force when one realizes that, the work being unimportant 
and hardly accessible, the statement has been handed down 
and taken on faith, largely by mere compilers, though also 
by well-known scholars. As to the reviewers who accepted 
Dr. Albert's evidence, 33 one cannot but feel that they were 
so much impressed with his usually remarkable industry, 
care, and thoroughness as to overlook the weakness of his 
arguments on the question of the authorship, which appear 
at the end of his 185 pages. 

*> Albert, pp. 125-142. « Albert, pp. 2-5. 

"There is absolutely no ground for the implication there that 
the book attributes itself to "T. H." 

33 See" G. C. Moore-Smith in Mod. Lang. Rev., v, pp. 222-3 ; Acker- 
nuarm in Angl. Beibl. XXII, pp. 173-4; <J16de in Liter ■aturblatt, 
xxxn, pp. 95-6. 
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But now to look at his chief arguments. The Life and 
Death of Hector and Heywood's Brazen Age both borrow 
from some of the same passages in the Metamorphoses, bk. 
ix, for their accounts of Hercules, both introducing Cacus 
from elsewhere in Ovid or from the Mneid; both borrow 
from book vn. for Medea's soliloquy (this also in the 
Troia) ; Hector and Iron Age II. and Troia all borrow the 
account of the fall of Troy from the ZSneid, book n. 
(though Dr. Albert admits the use of Virgil in Troia is 
freer and better than that in Hector). 3i The very few 
agreements in language are unimportant. 35 To say noth- 
ing of the possibility that the author of Hector had wit- 
nessed Brazen Age, he may even have read it (published 
1613), 36 and it is highly probable that he had read Troia 
(1609) ; or is it unlikely that two men should in the same 
connection have remembered conspicuous passages from 
the two best-known poems in Latin literature? If these 
works proceed from the same author, there should be far 

"Albert, pp. 152-165 (especially 154 and 159). 

35 E. g., Crete and Iberia modernized as Candia and Spain. It 
is true that Crete is not mentioned here by Ovid, but the sire of 
the Minotaur was certainly well-known, and his connection with 
Crete is clear in the early part of Met. vrrx. 

"If it seems unlikely that Eector was entirely written within 
the year, he might have read and made insertions borrowed from 
a play published by the author of Troia, which he was more or 
less imitating. Such verbal agreements as exist, together with the 
author's general ignorance, of which Dr. Albert gives cases, favor 
the idea that resemblance to Heywood's undoubted works are due 
to imitation. Dr. Albert hardly considers this possibility, and in 
the absence of the texts I cannot do so fully. It is striking that 
the resemblances are in the parts not due to Lydgate, as if the 
author were consciousl supplementing by consulting Heywood's 
works. The idea of imitation is confirmed by the striking fact that 
Albert shows no parallels of the slightest consequence between 
Eector and the two parts of Iron Age (of. Albert, pp. 158, 162), 
which (published 1632) he could not have read. 
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more striking agreements in contents and language, such 
as I show later between the Ages and Troia; considering 
the extent of the works, even believing Hector not to be by 
the same author, I rather wonder that there are so few. 
As to supposed general resemblances in versification and 
style between Hector and Troia (Albert, pp. 170-85), it 
is hard to know what to say. So far as they exist, they 
are of the most trivial and commonplace kind. Dr. Albert 
is struck (p. 167) with certain trifling agreements as to 
the use of proper names, such as calling the moon 
Cinthia( !) ; this calls for no comment. 37 He admits (p. 
172) that Hector is much more licentious metrically, more 
disturbing and unpleasant to read, and much less exact 
and careful as to rhymes. This is partly because linguistic 
changes and growth in metrical strictness since Lydgate's 
day made its author's natural attempt to carry over Lyd- 
gate's lines and rhymes (Albert, p. 20) rather difficult. 
Yet no one who has read all through Heywood's authentic 
works will believe him so helpless as to have written (metri 
gratia) Oassandera (p. 274), pataron (for pattern), 
sacared (several times, for sacred), Emperesse, childeren 
(pp. 184, 194) ; or to have frequently written lines a whole 
foot short; 38 or, writing usually Palladiowne (p. 261), 
have used Palladowne a little later because he wanted one 
syllable less. What has Heywood done that he should be 
suspected of such things? Dr. Albert's explanation, that 
the author was metrically skillful but careless, will not 
hold ; skill does not fall down before every obstacle, nor is 

"Sometimes he is mistaken as to fact. The name Margariton 
(Albert, pp. 92, 167) does not come from Caxton or Heywood, 
but is in Lydgate, ill, 5204, etc. (the 1555 edition is not accessible 
to me). 

"Albert, pp. 26-35, 149. Troia shows little of the laxity in 
rhyme and verse common in contemporary long narrative poems 
(including the Fairy Queen). 
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the elasticity of the artistic conscience as great as he thinks. 
Another of his arguments is this (p. 169), — that when in 
the preface to the Troia Heywood says that if that poem is 
well received " it may incourage me to proceed in some 
future labour," the reference is certainly to Hector, writ- 
ten earlier, he believes, and finally published anonymously 
because Heywood was ashamed of its careless style. Not 
to remark on the want of plausibility in this suggestion, if 
we need apply Heywood's aspiration to any particular 
work, what more natural than to apply it to his three plays 
of like subject, which went through the press two and four 
years later than the Troia? 39 These are all of Dr. 
Albert's main arguments. 

Now for evidence on the other side. To start with, we 
may note cases where Hector differs from Heywood's usage 
as to proper names, in a manner surprising if he wrote it. 
Troilus' name appears as Troyelus (passim), Troielus 
(pp. 223, 355, etc.), etc., nearly always as three syllables; 
in the Troia I counted twenty-six instances with two sylla- 
bles and none with three. The name of Priam's stolen 
sister, Exione in Lydgate, Caxton and Hector, the Troia 
corrects to Hesione. Again, Heywood is a free and indi- 
vidual and versatile writer, none more so among the second 
rank of dramatists. This poem is plodding and servile to 
the last degree;. Dr. Albert (pp. 39-54) marshals no less 
than eighteen of Lydgate's traits of style, prejudices, etc. 
(including " Weiberhass " !), all of which faithfully 
reappear in it. Again, Heywood was a university man, 
very well read and fairly accurate ; this other man, in spite 
of some reading, was ignorant. He turns unfamiliar 

*• Golden Age, 1611, Silver and Brazen Ages, 1613. The Iron Age 
seems to have been too popular on the stage to print as yet. Tor 
much clearer evidence that he had these unprinted plays in mind 
when writing the Troia, see pp. 714-5 below. 
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names into familiar ones ; 40 e. g., Helmyus into Helenus, 
Thesalus to Theseus (Albert, p. 81), and substitutes 
Cintbia for Citberea (p. 89). At tbe end of bis prose 
preface be speaks of Dares and Ditus (for Dietys). 
Finally, tbere is tbis oddity ; Lydgate's line 

To Petrack f rauceis was giuen in Itayle a 
appears thus, 

Given unto Patricke Francke in Italie (p. 183). 

Are we to believe tbe cultivated Heywood represented 
Francis Petrarch as Patrick Frank ? Above all, tbere is 
the consideration of antecedent probability. Heywood had 
written a series of five full-sized plays, and (later doubt- 
less) about 1607-9 a very long poem on precisely tbe same 
subject. This is not surprising, since the plays were un- 
published, yet had prepared a sale for the poem ; modern 
novelists dramatize their novels. Now Dr. Albert seems to 
assume a likelihood that within a few years Heywood 
might have written another prodigious poem covering 
nearly as much of precisely the same ground. But a repe- 
tition which is likely once ia very unlikely twice. The 
fact that Heywood wrote Troia Britanica establishes a 
presumption that he did not write The Life and Death of 
Hector. On the other hand, it is natural enough that 
another publisher and another author, a poor hack, might 
bring out a rival publication, founded on a rival source, 

"It is true that the poem is not very accurately printed, but 
there are too many other things which cannot he unloaded on the 
printer to make it plausible to exonerate the author on all these 
points. Heywood himself complains bitterly of the careless printing 
of the Troia, but it contains nothing like this. 

* Edition of 1555 (sig. R. ii»o), which was that used for Hector 
(Albert, p. 6ff.). The poet ia called "Franciscus Petrarcha" in 
Northbrooke's Treatise, about 1577 (O. Sh. Soc., xrv, p. 112). 
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written in a more popular style and printed in black-letter, 
"with a catch-penny title. This would explain resemblances 
as due to imitation. As to the author's name, nothing in 
his work became him like the leaving of it out. 

Having discussed the contents, date, authorship, and 
sources of these four non-dramatic works, it remains for 
me to say a word about their common tone or spirit. In 
all, it is mediaeval or early modern, superficially chivalric 
in the contemporary manner. They are not simple, digni- 
fied, unified; in other words, they are not in the least 
" classic," in the sense used by sestheticians. These works 
bring to our mind's eye no picture of white and plastic 
forms against a background of immortal brightness. The 
material is treated just as any other would be treated, 
with no sense that it is entitled to especial reverence or 
reserve ; it was valued as a mine of romantic and exciting 
incident and of vivid human character. And the same we 
shall find to be true of the dramatic versions; including 
Shakespeare's. 

Ill 

We now come to the plays on Troilus and the Trojan 
war. The Admiral Fragment is found in a British Mu- 
seum ms v Addit. 10449, "written in two columns on 
paper mounted on pasteboard." x It contains none of the 
text, but for thirteen scenes gives the entrances and exits, 
and the names of the characters and of some of the actors ; 
with scarcely a doubt, it is the outline of a regular play 
and was made for the guidance of the call-boy or whoever 

1 Greg, Henslowe Papers (Bullen, London, 1907), pp. 129, 142. 
Mr. Greg -was the first to publish this interesting outline, though 
other similar ones had been published earlier by Malone and others. 
For lack of another convenient name, I call the play after the com- 
pany which performed it. 
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directed the performance from behind the scenes. 2 I give 
each scene as given by Mr. Greg, and then my interpreta- 
tion. As an archaeologist reconstructs a building from the 
foundation which he has unearthed, so we can form a good 
idea of the contents of this lost play. 3 

]at[ 

]reoue, [ 

Vlisses A[ 

dore Herrauld[ 

[pr]iam, Hecto[r D]eiph[obus 

e[x]eunt( ) [ Di]omed, [ 

3 . seuerall & [D]eiphob[us ] the rest & 
tueketts Her[r]aulds to [them] menalaus 

]s & Diomede, to them Hector 

D[eip]hobus, to them Cassandra exit 

Scene 1 is clearly the council-scene, found in all ver- 
sions, in which Priam consults with his sons and chief 
counsellors as to whether they are to return Helen. 4 The 
presence of Priam and Cassandra proves the scene to be 
in Troy ; the heralds and tuckets indicate an embassy ; the 
presence of Ulysses and Diomed suggests that its purpose 
was to demand the return of Helen ; 5 Hector is always 

' This is shown by the fact that the other similar documents have 
holes near the top to facilitate hanging on a peg in the play-house. 
This one happens to be badly mutilated near the top; the two 
bottom lines in each column are also injured, and there are holes 
elsewhere. My former colleague Dr. C. H. Van Tyne kindly examined 
the MS. for me. 

'The similar outline of The Battle of Alcazar (Greg, pp. 138 ff.) 
agrees very closely with Peele's extant play. Though there are 
some things in one which are not in the other, we could restore the 
play very satisfactorily from the outline, if we had as much know- 
ledge of the material as we have in this case. 

*As in Shakespeare's Troilus (n, ii), the Welsh play and Peele's 
poem. In Heywood's Iron Age (pp. 265-271), the Troia, Lydgate's 
Troy-Book and Caxton (515 ff.), the scene comes before Paris has 
eloped with Helen. 

'I. A., 292-3; Cx. 558 ff. Menelaus also seems to appear in person 
to demand his wife, as later in I. A. (p. 307). 
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one of the counsellors, Deiphobus is in Caxton (522-3), 
and other names are missing at this point ; the entrance of 
Cassandra at the end can only be to lament their fatal 
decision. 6 

Alarfl Excursions 

Priam Mr Jones 
excursions Enter Hector & (Antenor) exeunt 

Sc. 2. In this fighting scene the presence of Hector and 
Priam 7 alone is hard to account for. Priam may be 
warning Hector against the battle, in Sc. 4 he is not fight- 
ing, as much later in other versions; or this parallels a 
scene in Caxton (pp. 577-8), where Hector leaves Priam 
with reinforcements outside the walls, and fights gallantly. 

exeunt | Enter A[ ] 

Sc. 3. ? ? ? 



Alarii 



[ ] 



[En]ter Antenor pursued by Biomede 
to them Aiax to the[m]on the 
walls Hector Paris [&] Deiphobus 
& mr Hunt exeunt 



Sc. 4. Antenor is evidently captured (Cx. 600) ; this 

is important because later he would be exchanged for 

Cressida. 8 

En[t]er Troyl[us] & Pandarus 
to them Cressida & a waight[in]g 
maid wth a l[i]ght, mr. Jones his boy 
Pand[ar]us to him Deiphobus exit 
De[i]p[ho]b[us] to him Helen & Paris 
exit Pandarus, exeunt om/aes 



•As in Shakespeare, n, ii, 97 ff.; /. A., 269-271; Cx. 526-7. 
7 " Antenor " had been erroneously written, like " Priam " in sc. 
9 (Greg, p. 150). 

•As in Chaucer's T. C, IV; Shakespeare's T. C, in, iii. 
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Sc. 5. In this night-scene evidently Pandarus brings 
Troilus and Cressida together (cf. Shakespeare, in, ii). 
The presence of Deiphobus and Helen suggests the meeting 
is at Deiphobus' house, as in Chaucer (n, 1555 ff.). 

Enter Priam, Hector, Deiphobus, Paris 
Hel[len] Cassandra (to them) exit 
De[ipho]bus & Enter [ ] vlisses and 

Sc. 6. This is probably a council-scene (Hel [ ] may be 
Helenus) . The entrance of Ulysses and (Diomed ?) may 
be in order to ask a truce (Ox. 601, immediately after the 
possible original of Sc. i), or to effect the exchange of 
Cressida and Antenor (in Chaucer, bk. iv, and Shake- 
speare, iv, i, Diomed is the envoy). 



[ ] 

Alaru 



Alaru 



E[ 
De[ 



Enter[ 

Diomede, menalay [ 

& beat Hector in Antenor 



(Priam mr Jones) 
Enter Hector and /\ (Antenor) exeunt 



Sc. 7, 8, 9. Fighting (De [ is doubtless Deiphobus). 
As to 8, in Caxton, 607, Hector and other Trojans are 
driven to the walls, and are ashamed because the women 
are watching thence. 9 

Enter Diomede to Achillis [ ] 
to them menalay, to them Vlisses 
to them Achillis in his Tent to 
them- Aiax "wth patroclus on his 
back, exeunt 

Sc. 10. Achilles stubbornly stays in his tent, and is 
entreated by Diomed, Menelaus, and Ulysses. Evidently 

• " Antenor " of so. 8 belongs in sc. 9 ; " Priam " is a mistake in 
sc. 9 (Greg, p. 150). 
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the bringing in of Patroclus' body is a more effective argu- 
ment. The scene reflects Iliad, ix, 168 ff. (Odysseus, 
Phoenix, and Ajax are sent to Achilles), and xvm, 22 ff., 
rather than Caxton (pp. 580-1, 630, 634). 

Enter Cressida, wth Beggars, pigg 
Stephen, mr Jones his boy & mutes 
to them Troylus, & Deiphobus & proctor 
exeunt 

Sc. 11. Cressida among the beggars and the passing 
of Troilus are of course due to Henryson's Testament of 
Cresseid. 10 

Enter Priam ' Hector, Paris Hellena 
Cassandra Polixina to them Antenor 

Sc. 12. In Troy. Antenor is perhaps chosen to treat 
with the Greeks for peace, but in Caxton (p. 655) this is 
after the deaths of Hector and Troilus. Possibly Ante- 
nor's treason is foreshadowed here. 

Alaru Enter D[io]med • & Troylus • to them 
Achillis [t]o them Hector & Deiphobus 
to them on the walls Priam Paris 
Hellen Polixina & Cassandra to them 
vlisses Aiax : menalay So Hea[ralds] 
Priam &, they on the wall descend to them 

Sc. 13. The jealous Troilus and Diomed fight (as in 
Chaucer, Caxton, Heywood, and Shakespeare). Achilles 
probably kills Hector in the sight of the Trojans on the 
walls ; Deiphobus being with Hector seems to be a remini- 
scence from the Iliad, xxn, 227 ff., where just before Hec- 
tor's death Athene stands by him in the form of Deiphobus. 
Priam perhaps descends to beg his body back (Iliad, 

"Printed in 16th century editions of Chaucer. This scene is 
unparalleled in Shakespeare, Heywood, and Caxton, but is in the 
Welsh Troilus. 
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xxiv). This being apparently the final scene of the play, 
this general interpretation must he right; Shakespeare's 
play ends with the death of Hector. 11 

There is probably not a very large amount lost. The 
other outlines have from sixteen to a couple of dozen 
scenes, a good average number for a play. It is clear that 
the present sc. 1 must have come very near the beginning, 
as in other versions, probably preceded by love-making 
between Troilus and Cressida, preparing for sc. 5; the 
corresponding amount lost in the middle probably related 
chiefly to Cressida, her departure, affair with Diomed, and 
abandonment by him, needed to connect sc. 5 with sc. 11. 
There is no sign of the single combat between Hector and 
Ajax, or of the peaceful meeting between the two sides, 
which are so prominent in Shakespeare and Heywood. 
According to my reconstruction the play resembled Shake- 
speare's in the prominence of the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida, and probably bore their names. 12 On the whole 
it seems constructed with some method and unity, center- 
ing on the guilt and punishment of Cressida and on the 
impending fate of Hector. The main source is clearly 
Caxton or Lydgate. 13 Yet an acquaintance with Homer 
is apparent, especially in scene 10. Chaucer's Troilus and 
Criseyde underlies the figure of Pandarus and the loves of 
Troilus and Cressida, and Henryson's Testament of Cres- 
seid her punishment. 

"In I. A. I it is followed by those of Troilus and Achilles (act 
V contains the contest for the latter's armor). 

"Other striking features are the prominence of Deiphobus, 
Antenor, and Polyxena. 

"Polyxena never appears in the Iliad, Cassandra but twice (insig- 
nificantly, with nothing on her prophecies), and Antenor is an aged 
sage (in, 148; similarly in Ovid, Her., v, 95). The form "menalay" 
appears three times, and "Menelaus" but once; the latter is Cax- 
ton'a and the usual form, "Menelay" generally Lydgate's. This 
looks as if Lydgate were the chief source. 
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Light on the date is to be had from the actor's names, as 
Mr. Greg shows. "Mr Jones" (Richard) is in a list of the 
Admiral's men for 1594-5 and earlier, and was with them 
in 1597-8 and apparently in 1599, 1600 and 1601 ; early 
in 1602 he left the company. 14 Hunt is mentioned, proba- 
bly as an actor, in 1596, and was in the Admiral's company 
in 1597-8 and 1598-9. 15 Pigg or Pyk was in the company 
in 1597-8. 16 Stephen Maget was a tireman in 1596, pro- 
bably promoted to be the " Stephen " of the plot 17 " Mr. 
Jones his boy " is mentioned in Nov. 1599, and perhaps in 
1598; he was an actor about 1598 and 1602. 18 The date 
of the play is evidently before 1602, and probably after 
1596 ; the date about 1599 fits the above items best. Mr. 
Greg's conjecture is inevitable, and the probability strong, 
that the play is to be identified with Dekker and Chettle's 
" Troyeles & creasse daye," paid for in April, 1599. l9 

On the Welsh Troilus and Cressida (" Troelws " and 
"Kressyd") I shall merely summarize my results published 

" Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, n, pp. 99, 288; Greg, Hensloioe 
Papers, pp. 136, 140. Richard Jones trained the children of the 
queen's revels in 1610 (Malone Soc. Collections, 272). See also 
Fleay's list of actors in Hist, of the Stage, pp. 370 ff., and J. T. 
Murray, Engl. Dram. Companies, I, pp. 120, 124, 131. 

"Diary, I, p. 45; n, p. 285; Hensl. Papers, pp. 136, 138, and 
cf. pp. 18, 111; also Murray, I.e. He is mentioned in various con- 
nections in 1611 and 1621 (G. F. Warner, Catalogue of mss. at 
Dulwich, 1881, pp. 188, 240, 340). 

"Hensl. Papers, pp. 115, 136; cf. Diary, I, p. 106; n, 303; 
Murray, I. c. 

"Diary, I, p. 31, 44-5. 

M Diary, I, pp. 26, 106; II, pp. 286, 288. 

» Diary, n, p. 202; cf. M. L. Hunt, Thomm Dekker (N. Y., 1911), 
p. 49. In the very next month, May, 1599, Dekker and Chettle were 
paid for Agamemnon (licensed in June); im this entry "troylles 
& creseda" had first been written by mistake {Hensl. Diary, I, p. 
109). This was probably a continuation of the other, relating 
the return and death of Agamemnon. So this pair of plays would 
parallel the two parts of the Iron Age (as noted earlier). 
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more at large elsewhere. 20 This practically unknown 
dramatic poem is extant in ms. Peniarth 106, since 1909 
in the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. The 
ms. bears the dates 1613 and 1622, and the handwriting 
is that of John Jones, a well-known copyist and lover of 
the Welsh past, who flourished in the first half of the 17th 
century. The identity of the author is unknown; cer- 
tainly not John Jones, he was a man of little literary or 
dramatic originality or power, and no dramatic experience, 
but some skill in Welsh style and verse (he was not a 
bard, however), considerable classical reading, and an ex- 
cellent reading knowledge of English. As to sources, for 
the most part the work is no more than a translation 
and would-be dramatization of Chaucer's Troilus, end- 
ing with Kressyd's expulsion by Diomedes, blasphemy 
of the gods, leprosy and death, borrowed from Henryson's 
Testament of Cresseid, which follows the Troilus in 16th- 
century black-letter editions of Chaucer, beginning with 
Thynne's of 1532. 

The first two scenes of the interlude have more orig- 
inality and interest. In the first, Kalkas with the 
assistance of his acolyte-servant Sinon ceremonially con- 
sults Apollo as to whether he shall stand by the Trojans 
or slip over to the Greeks. In the second we find the 
council-scene which we noticed in the Admiral fragment 
and shall find in Heywood and Shakespeare. " Priaf " 
(Priam) consults his sons and chief counsellors as to 
whether or not they shall return Helen to the Greeks; 
after which Kressyd is threatened by the Trojans with 
death for her father's treason, but is saved by Troelws and 
Hector (this is developed from Chaucer's Troilus, i, 

"See Mod. Lang. Review, x, 265-282 (July, 1915). where also the 
more interesting scenes are fully printed in translation for the 
first time. 
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106 ff.). The most interesting question about the inter- 
lude is as to the source of the first part of this scene. It 
is almost surely not from Caxton or Lydgate, to whose 
works there seem to he no other parallels. The proba- 
bility is that not only this scene, but the very fact that 
the story of Troilus was dramatized in Welsh at all, is 
due to the influence of the Elizabethan drama. Certain 
resemblances to The Iron Age and Shakespeare's Troilus 
make it possible, though far from certain, that the author 
had witnessed performances of these plays and been 
thereby moved to emulation. Or it may have been a 
source common to them that he had seen. Some English 
play or plays we may be sure he had witnessed on the 
stage, for no English play on the subject is known to have 
been published before 1613 except Shakespeare's (1609), 
to which this poem which translates Chaucer and Henryson 
with such fidelity shows no verbal resemblances. 

All this fixes the date of the interlude with fair proba- 
bility. The limits 1532 (when Henryson's poem was 
first published) — 1613 may be narrowed by the fact that, 
while plays on Troy and Troilus are found through larger 
limits, their especial vogue was within a few years of 
1600. This fact and the chance that the author knew 
Heywood's and Shakespeare's plays allow the conjectural 
date 1595—1610. 

The plays of Thomas Heywood which we are chiefly 
concerned with are the two parts of The Iron Age, both 
published in 1632. But the three earlier plays of the 
same series are too closely connected with them to be 
disregarded, — The Golden Age (published in 1611), The 
Silver Age (1613), 21 and The Brazen Age (1613). 22 

"Parts of theae two plays were made over into a play called 
Calisto, and probably played about 1624 (Bullen, Old Plays, II, p. 
419; iv, p. 99-101; Hazlitt, Manual of O. E. Plays, p. 33). 

"The five plays form the third volume of the 1874 edition of 
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None of the four divisions between the five plays, except 
that before Iron Age I., marks a grand division in the 
material. The Ages contain a large number of separate 
episodes from mythology, and really form a cycle of a 
dozen or two miracle-plays, as it were, for which the 
material happens to be pagan and not Christian. The 
series which begins with Saturn's accession to the throne 
of Crete, and ends with the revenge executed by destiny 
on the chief foes of Troy, the tragedy of the house of 
Atreus and the suicide of Helen, has even less unity than 
the series which begins with the creation and ends with 
the last judgment. These " bright, easy-going, desultory 
plays," as Swinburne calls them, seem like the work of 
a young man full of uncritical enthusiasm for ancient 
myth and modern drama, too eager to pour the one into 
the mould of the other to care how he did it. . The human- 
izing and modernizing runs into a riotous incongruity or 
extravagant quaintness even beyond the example set by 
Caxton. But when we look at each episode or miracle- 
play separately, we are amazed to see how much dramatic 
skill, homely humor, and rare poetry have gone into this 
strangely undramatic material; and chiefly at the per- 
petual vitality of it all. 

It is of interest to determine, from internal evidence, 

Heywood's dramatic works. The Golden and Silver Ages were also 
published by the Shakespeare Society in 1851 (vol. 46). The former 
was entered S. R. 14 Oct., 1611; there are no entries for the other3. 
The Golden Age was acted by the Queen's company at the Bull, 
the title-page says: The former players of Lord Worcester were 
the Queen's from 1603 to 1619; the Red Bull theatre was used 
from 1609 to 1642 (Greg, Henslowe's Diary, n, pp. 97, 107; Fleay, 
Hist, of the Stage, p. 368). The Queen's men were associated with 
it from 1609 to 1623 (Murray, Engl. Dr. Go's., I, p. 190). So 
Golden Age moist have been acted between 1609 and 1611; how long 
before no one can say with certainty. Silver Age was performed 
at Court 12 Jan., 1612 (Murray, I, pp. 174, 201). 
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the order in which the plays were written. 23 The Golden, 
Silver and Brazen Ages were certainly written in this 
order. At the end of the first comes Danae's clandestine 
bearing of Perseus and her father Acrisius' severity to 
her; Silver Age begins with his consequent dethroning, 
and proceeds with Perseus' rescue of Andromeda. The 
first plainly leads up to the second, which would hardly 
have begun where it does had the other not preceded. The 
Silver and Brazen Ages divide the labors of Hercules be- 
tween them, which were certainly not too much for a 
single play. Clearly then the three were written in the 
above order; and close together, since each necessarily 
implies the others. Further it is pretty clear that Iron 
Age I. was written before Iron Age II., but that they 
were more or less planned together. The former ends 
with the deaths of Hector, Troilus, and Achilles, the con- 
test of Ajax and Ulysses for Achilles' arms, and Ajax's 
suicide. The latter makes a fresh start with the arrival 
of Pyrrhus on the Greek side and on the Trojan the first 
appearance of Penthesilea, whose arrival had been an- 
nounced at the end of Iron Age I. (p. 334) ; half-way 
through, the city falls, and the rest of the play deals with 
the ruin of the house of Atreus. The strictly siege-of- 
Troy material being rather too much for a single play, 
more or less that might be called filling was inserted in 
each, especially at the end ; it is clear that the second part 
implies the first, and its contents, certainly its beginning, 
cannot be accounted for without the first. 

As to the relation of Iron Age to the trilogy, there is 
probability and evidence that when the latter was written 

"Speaking generally, of course conclusions as to plays published 
long after they were written are imperfectly reliable because this 
or that part cannot be proved not to be a later addition. But a 
high probability is attainable. 
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Iron Age either was contemplated or already existed. 24 
While Brazen Age ends with some finality in the death 
of Hercules, the later history of Troy is repeatedly fore- 
told, as by Hercules just before his death (p. 254), by 
Hesione when carried off by Telamon (p. 225) ; further, 
the rape of Hesione and the earlier destruction of Troy 
(pp. 222-5, 204-8) derive their point and significance 
from the later history. Such a collection of miscellaneous 
mythology would hardly have been put into three plays, 
with a plain slope toward the Trojan channel, unless a 
play on the better-known subject were to follow. This 
is especially clear because the third book of Caxton's 
Recuyell, the main source of the pentalogy all through, 
deals with the siege and fall of Troy. Whether The Iron 
Age was actually written before or after the trilogy is 
not quite certain, but I am inclined to think it was written 
before. A gradual growth in the design, first a play or 
two on the popular subject, then an expansion to cover the 
whole ground of Caxton, seems more natural than that 
this strange undramatic series of dramas should have been 
conceived at once. Further, at the beginning of Iron Age 
the exposition of the situation (pp. 265-6), the previous 
destructions of Troy and the rape of Hesione, shows per- 
haps needless fulness and iteration, if Brazen Age was 
presupposed; is certainly fuller than the exposition at 
the beginning of The Silver and Brazen Ages. There are 
also some small contradictions of the account of things 
in the latter play. Troy is said to have been twice de- 
stroyed by the Greeks (265), or by Hercules (266) ; 25 

"This was certainly true when the preface to The Silver Age was 
written (1613). 

"Later in /. A., pt. I (p. 335), Telamon is incorrectly said to 
have been at " Isliums second s&cke "j this is not in Metam. xni, 
whence the context is derived. 
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this happens only once in Brazen Age (224-5), but the 
idea in Iron Age is accounted for by the rubric preceding 
Caxton's third book, the beginning of which Heywood was 
following at the beginning of Iron Age : — " In these 
two bokes precedente. We haue by the helpe of god tretyd 
of the two first destruccyons of Troye 26 with the noble 
faytes and dedes of the stronge and puissant Hercules," 
etc. Had Brazen Age already been written, this rubric 
would hardly have been followed. Moreover, in The Iron 
Age, as in Caxton, nothing is said of Hercules at the time 
being one of the Argonauts, as he is in Brazen Age. One 
thing more ; throughout the trilogy Homer frequently ap- 
pears as prologue, epilogue, and expounder, but never in 
Iron Age, where he would have been much more in place, 
the Iliad being an important source. On the whole, the 
above evidence establishes a probability, though hardly a 
certainty, that Iron Age was written before the trilogy. 27 

As to the date of the trilogy, the latest possible is fixed 
by the date, 1611, when Golden Age was published. The 
prefixed address " To the Reader " states that the play 
was printed without Heywood's knowledge, but that he 
had time to legitimize it by writing this address. Further, 
he calls it " the eldest brother of three Ages, that haue 
aduentured the Stage " ; therefore the whole trilogy, 
anyway, had been acted at latest by 1611. 28 Probably it 

28 Caxton probably refers to the destruction by Hercules (296)' 
and the inundation by Neptune (271) ; the latter is referred to in 
B. A. also (204), but had nothing to do with the Greeks. The 
passages in J. A. under discussion were an addition to the cor- 
responding passages in Caxton, and were doubtless due to the rubric 
and a confused memory. In Troia Britanioa, canti vi, vn, Troy is 
twice destroyed by Hercules, but this was written later. 

"This is contrary to Collier's opinion (O. Sh. Soc, xlvi, p. v). 

S8 On performances of G. A., cf. p. 706 above. With the ambigu- 
ities of Elizabethan style, it is impossible to be sure whether this 
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had been written at least a year or two before, and perhaps 
many years. We can get much nearer if we accept the 
identification of the three plays first suggested, appar- 
ently, by Meay, and since more or less adopted as a pis 
aller by others. 29 The Golden Age is supposed to be the 
" Selio and Olimpo " mentioned in Henslowe's Diary in 
1594-6 ; Silver and Brazen Ages to be the play Hercules 
in two parts mentioned in 1595-6; 30 and " troye," a new 
play, June and July, 1596, is accepted as either Iron Age 
I. or an earlier shorter version of the two parts (which 
latter supposition seems unlikely). 31 Further, certain 
properties for the Admiral's men mentioned in inventories 
may have been used in these plays : a suit, " forcke & 
garland" for " Nepton," " Nepun," (1598) would fit 
Golden Age; " Hercolles lymes," " j gowlden flece," " j 
lyone skin," Iris' head and rainbow, an altar, a boar's 

play had three younger brothers, or was the eldest of three brothers ; 
that is, whether or not Iron Age had been already performed. 
Most cities understand the former, which fits my evidence as to the 
order of the plays and is certainly not ruled out by the language. 
Heywood may have been thinking of his own Ages when he wrote 
in his Troia, p. 105, " In Saturne ended the golden world, and in 
his sonne Iupiter began the Brazen age " ; this was probably written 
about 1607. But he might have been thinking of Ovid, Met. I, 89- 
124. A careful examination of the trilogy with the early part of the 
Troia, which is closely parallel, I suspect might show clear evidence 
that the former came first. There is a fairly clear reference to the 
Silver and Brazen Ages in Heywood's Apologie for Actors, 1612 
(0. Sh. Soc., 1841, p. 21). 

" Fleay, Ohron. Engl. Drama, I, pp. 283-5, but cf . Collier's edition 
of Henslowe's diary, pp. 51, 74; Schellrng's Elizabethan Drama, u, 

p: 20. 

"Hercules was bought by Henslowe in May, 1598 {Diary, i, p. 
86). 

" Henslowe's Diary, I, pp. 22, 24, 28; 25, 27, 86, 90, 151; 42. 
Heywood was writing for Henslowe at least as early as October, 
1596 ("hawodes bocke"; Diary, I, p. 45) ; and was writing for the 
Admiral's men in 1598-9 (n, p. 284). 
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head, Cerberus' three heads, a caduceus, a snake, Mer- 
cury's wings, dragons and a bull's head (all 1598) are 
suitable for Silver and Brazen Ages. 32 For Iron Age 
may have been " pryams hoes " (in a list of about 1590- 
1600, possibly 1598, written by Alleyn), " j great horse 
with his leages" (1598, for the Admiral's men). 38 It 
seems likely enough that the bipartite Hercules is really 
Silver and Brazen Ages, and that the above properties 
were for them;, the fact that the story of Hercules is by 
no means too extensive to be put into a single play makes 
it unlikely that there were two bipartite plays on it. The 
properties for Neptune seem very likely to be for Golden 
Age, but it is hard to accept " Selio and Olimpo " (for 
" Coelo et Olympo " ?) as a conceivable title for it, genuine 
or Henslowian ; why Latin, and why name the play after 
Jupiter's dominions, which he does not receive till the 
last page ? 34 Further, Priam's hose might have been for 
the Admiral fragment, or for Chettle and Dekker's Troilus 
and Gressida (if that is not the same). On the whole, 
all this evidence for dating the series must be deemed 
very uncertain. 

There are various other, rather shaky, evidences that 
the Ages were early plays. 35 One is their mythological, 

"Eenslowe Papers (ed. Greg), pp. 114-8. The suggestion is 
Fleay's. 

** Henslowe Papers, pp. 55, 118. 

34 It is odd that these plays, written in series and doubtless origin- 
ally named as now, should have these arbitrary designations from 
Henslowe, though he often does misname plays. Of Heywood's other 
plays, or properties for them, almost none are mentioned in the 
Diary. 

"Meres's Palladis Tamia (1598; see Gregory Smith, Eliss. Orit. 
Ess., ii, p. 320; Haslewood, n, p. 154) mentions Heywood as among 
the best writers of comedy; this fits the Ages pretty well, 
and none of his other plays are known to be so early (but of 
course many of his plays are lost). I would suggest also that 
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unrealistic character, in contrast with Heywood's usual 
dramatic subjects. Another is the abundance of rhyme. 
Another is the great abundance of allusions to their sub- 
ject-matter in Heywood's other works, dramatic and other- 
wise, from the first, before the time of Troia; it would 
not pay to record them, but at least it may be said 
that if these plays are early we should be surprised at a 
lack of such reminiscences. Finally, the preface to Iron 
Age II. (1632) tells us, " These Ages haue beene long 
since Writ, and suited with the Time then: I know not 
how they may bee receiued in this Age." 36 

As to the date of Iron Age there is more light. The 
terminus a quo is given, not very closely, by reminiscences 
from other plays. Helen just before her death (pt. n, 
p. 430) says, looking in a glass, 

this the beauty, 
That launch'd a thousand ships from Aulis gulfe? 

obviously recollected from the exclamation of Marlowe's 
Faustus (sc. xiv ) when he sees Helen, 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships? " 



these mythological plays of Heywood are what is referred to in 
Kempe's well-known speech in The Return from Parnassus, pt. n, 
iv, iii : " Pew of the vniuersity pen plaies well, they smell too much 
of that writer Ouid, and that writer Metamorphosis and talke too 
much of Proserpina and luppiter. Why heres our fellow Shake- 
speare puts them all downe, I and Ben Ionson too." This part was 
acted in 1602 and printed in 1606. The passage may even be meant 
to compare Shakespeare's Troilus with Iron Age. 

" This is curiously like the " Prologue spoken at Court " written 
by Heywood (1633) for Marlowe's Jew of Malta: 

To present this; writ many yeares agone, 
And in that Age, thought second unto none. 

The Jew of Malta was written about 1589-90. 

"Also quoted in Shakespeare's Troilus (n, ii, 81 ff.) : 
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The date of Dr. Faustus has not been fixed with cer- 
tainty more exactly than 1587-93. Better yet, there is 
an obvious allusion to Shakespeare's Richard III., 1592-6, 
probably about 1593. Richard's 

A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! (v, iv, 7.) 

is parodied in connection with the wooden horse (p. 369) : 

Sinon. A horse, a horse. 

Pyrrhus. Ten Kingdomes for a horse to enter Troy.** 



Why she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch'd above a thousand ships, 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants, 

a passage which also alludes to St. Matthew's Gospel, xni, 45-6. 
It was so natural to quote Marlowe that it may have been done 
independently. The passage was often quoted or parodied; e. g., 
All's Well, i, iii, the clown's song, " Was this fair face the cause, 
quoth she, Why the Grecians sacked Troy?" In Metam. xv, 231 
the aging Helen weeps over her mirror, which may have suggested 
Prior's familiar epigram, "Venus, take my Votive Glass," etc. Cf. 
Troia, Commentary, p. 384; Koeppel in Bang's Materialen, rx, p. 25, 
compares Rich. II., rv, i, 283-4 and Middleton's FaAr Quarrel, in, ii. 
"This was often quoted and parodied, from 1598 on; cf. Shake- 
speare's Genturie of Prayse (New Sh. Soc.), Allusion Books and 
Fresh Allusions, which do not give the Heywood passage. In the 
True Tragedy the words are merely, "A horse, a horse, a fresh 
horse." — It is doubtful if there is any evidence in the following 
parallel, mentioned by one or two critics. In a tavern-scene in II. 
Henry IV., n, iv (1597-8), one drawer sends another to "find out 
Sneak's noise." In /. A. I. (p. 312), Thersites taunts Achilles with 
abandoning arms for a lute, — 

Wee shall have him one of sneakes noise, 
And come peaking into the Tents of the Greeks, 
With will you have any musicke Gentlemen." 
It should be noted that there is the same allusion in Marston'a 
Dutch Courtesan (printed 1605), n, iii, 120; Mulligrub asks, "Is 
there any fiddlers in the house?", and his wife answers, "Yes, 
Master Creak's noise." It seems less likely that Heywood and 
Marston are alluding to so obscure a passage as that in Henry IV. 
than that the key to all three allusions is lost. 
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As to the other terminus, there are two clear pieces 

of evidence that Iron Age antedates Troia (written about 

1607). 39 One is a probable allusion to it in the latter. 

Just after the beginning of canto xm (p. 332) Heywood 

says to the earl of Worcester, to whom he dedicates the 

poem, 40 

And you (great Lord) to whom I Dedicate 
A second worke, the yssue of my braine, 
Accept this Twin to that you saw of late, 
Bib to the first, and of the selfe-same straine. 

He had clearly seen some other work by Heywood on 
the same subject as the Troia. The seeming suggestion 
that the work mentioned had been published and dedicated 
to Lord Worcester is by no means hard to avoid ; no other 
of Heywood's dramatic 41 or other works (so far as known) 

"In A Funerall Elegie, upon . . . Prince, Henry (1613) Heywood 
says none ever acted better on the stage of the universe than the 
Prince, — 

Nay who so well? yet as oft-times we see 
(Presented in a lofty buskind stile) 
Achilles fall, Thersites to scape free 
The eminent Hector on the dead-mans file 
Numbred and ramkt, when men more base than he 
Survive the battell of lesse worth and stile. (sig. B™) 

No extant play except Iron Age shows Achilles' fall, and probably the 
reference is to it, though it might be to Dekker and Ohettle's play 
(if not identified with the Admiral fragment) or some other. He 
alludes transparently to his own plays in saying that to reproduce 
the prince "Ages must backward runne" (sig. B«>). 

"Edward Somerset, fourth earl, 1553-1628; succeeded William, 
third earl, 1589; patron of a theatrical company, to which Hey- 
wood seemingly belonged for a year or so from 1602. See Diet. Nat. 
Biogr., Henslowe's Diary, passim, Pleay's History of the Stage, pp. 
86-7, 113, 369, 372, Murray's Engl. Dram. Companies, and p. 690 
above, note. 

"One or two of the Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas (not pub- 
lished till 1637) cover a very little of the same ground. There is 
a list of his works in Fleay, Ohron. of the Engl. Drama, I, pp. 278- 
281, and cf. the Brit. Mus. catalogue. 
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is of similar subject, few of the former and none of the 
latter were published before the Trow,, and none of the 
former (or of the latter, so far as I find) was dedicated 
to Lord Worcester. The conclusion is obvious that he 
had seen Iron Age, which is certainly Sib to the Troia, 
and which we know from the address to the first part 
had been popular for long before it was published (1632) ; 
we need not take the phrase " of late," rhyming and hence 
not to be forced, to mean that the work had been originally 
produced only shortly before Troia was written. 

The other evidence that Iron Age preceded Troia is 
certain copious borrowings in the former from part of 
the latter. At first sight this should prove just the oppo- 
site. But we shall see. I have said before that most 
of canti is and s are a faithful translation of Ovid's 
Heroides xvi and xra. It is perfectly clear that they 
were an earlier (probably youthful) work, somewhat 
inappositely inserted here. In the first place, the poet 
protests too much in justifying their presence. 42 In his 
youth he had done a good deal of other translating from 
Ovid, complaining in 1613 of the theft of his versions of 
three books of Ovid's De Arte Amandi and two of De 
Bemedio Amoris, " which out of my iuniority and want 
of iudgement, I committed to the view of some priuate 
friends." 4S These translations from the Heroides are in 
the ten-syllable couplet, and come in oddly among the ottave 
rime of the rest of the poem. IsTow many couplets are bor- 

* " These two Epistles being so pertinent to our Historie, I thought 
necessarie to translate, as well for their elegancy as for their alli- 
ance, opening the whole proiect of the Love betwixt Paris and 
Hellen, the preparation to his iourney, his entertainment in 
Sparta, as also Hecubaes dreame, Paris his casting out among 
Shepheards, his Vision, and the whole prosecution of his intended 
Rape" (p. 211). 

"Address to the Brazen Age. 
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rowed from them almost verbatim in the account of the visit 
of Paris to Sparta and the reception of Helen in Troy. 44 
There cannot be the smallest question that Iron Age was 
the borrower; the original Ovid is unlikely to have been 
pillaged so largely, or the scattered pillagings to have been 
later reassembled and sorted out and connected; the 
common passages must have appeared first in the com- 
plete and continuous translation. The connection is dis- 
tinctly better in the Troia in several cases (marked * in 
the last note). Certain otherwise odd incoherences in 
Iron Age can be explained by Heywood's desire to work 
in bits of his old verse, but not, surely, by direct transla- 
tion from Ovid. It is plain then that these epistles, so 
largely borrowed from in the play, were written before 
the rest of Troia and before Iron Age. The priority of 
Iron Age to the rest of Troia is pretty clearly indicated 
by the scarcity of other close verbal reminiscences from 
one to the other. 45 Such as exist are nearly all in the 

44 /. A., 275-290. " How shall I doe " . . . (I. A., p. 275, T. B., p. 209) ; 
"But more then" . . . (278, 201); *" Because once . . . ravish't 
twice? " (278, 216) ; " That Theseus stole . . . tane this head " (278- 
9, 202); *"I am not". . . (279, 217); * " And heare . . .your 
face" (279, 226); * " Say I . . .pleasure" (279, 224); * " Your 
Husband . . . properer man" (279, 204); "When my . . . pro- 
claime" (279, 220); " Harke how . . . heate " (290, 210) ; *" Alone 
..." (290, 210); "And who would. . .contend" (290, 211); 
"My father". . . (290, 210); "Be held. . .Troy" (290, 199). 
This does not exhaust the verbal borrowings. The passages bor- 
rowed from may easily be found in the reprints of the two epistles 
mentioned above (p. 688, note). I may add that Heywood seems 
to have made no use of Turberville's translation of the Beroides 
(1567). 

"I find only the following: — "She dipt him in the Sea, all save 
the heele; . . . But what her dainty hand (forbore to drowne) Aa 
loath to feele the coldnesse of the wave" (I. A., 331, Thetys making 
Achilles invulnerable) ; " Plung'd him into the Sea, all save the 
heele, . . . Had she but drown'd her hand, . . . her nicenesse would 
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account of the fall of the city, from the Aeneid, which 
makes it seem that when Heywood was making his second 
borrowing from Virgil, he reread his first. And they are 
by no means as close as the others, — reminiscences rather 
than borrowings. 45 * There are very few cases of whole lines 
borrowed from the 12,000 lines of stanzas, in contrast with 
the dozens already mentioned as borrowed from the coup- 
lets. Obviously, while epistles might more easily than 
narrative be drawn on for dramatic dialogue, the difference 
of verse did not prevent the borrowing of lines or even 
longer bits. Further, the fact that a poet would be less 
likely to quote largely from a work already published 
than from one in MS. inclines one to think that the extracts 
from his translations of the Heroides were made before 
he thought of publishing them entire in the Troia. To 
sum up, a small part of Troia is often and exactly par- 

not feele The coldnesse of the waves" (T. B., 308). "... Will 
spume down these our wals" (7. A., 373, of the wooden or brazen 
horse); — "are made to spurne your mure" (T. B., 389). "... 
Witnesse you gods, that Synon cannot lye" (375, cf. 374); "Wit- 
nesse you Gods, that Synon cannot lye " ( T. B., canto xv, st. 31 and 
cf. 22). "... I lept downe from the Altar, and so fled" (375); 
"I leapt from of the Altar, thence I fly" (st. 27). "... Of this 
sacred place Durst sprinke the childs blood in the fathers face " 
(391); "... in the same place Sparkled the Sons blood in the 
Fathers face " ( 75 ) . "... And hew her peece-meale on my fathers 
Tombe" (392); "He piece- meale hewes upon Achilles tombe" (92; 
Polyxena does not appear in Aeneid, n, which is followed here- 
about). "... JEneas, with twenty two ships well furnish't, (The 
selfe same ships in which young Paris sayl'd When hee from Sparta 
stole faire Helena)," (395) ; "Rigging to sea these two and twenty 
sayle . . . The selfe-same shippes in which the Troian stale The 
Spartan Queene . . . " (st. 105). Other trifling parallels are 
on p. 373 of /. A. (T. B., xv, 18, 19); 374 (29); 375 (31); 379 
(45); 382 (51). 

** The former passages, being accessible, were not given in full, in 
order to save space. There can be no question that they are much 
more significant. 
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alleled in Iron Age, and the bulk of the poem is seldom 
and less exactly paralleled; the inference is unavoidable 
that Iron Age was written after the Ovidian and before 
the other part of the Troia Britanica.*® 

To sum up what evidence there is as to the dates of 
these plays, the trilogy was written before 1611, probably 
a good while before ; if we accept the identification of it 
with certain plays mentioned in Henslowe's Diary, it dates 
from 1594-6. Iron Age was written after 1593, since it 
quotes from Shakespeare's Richard III. An allusion and 
other evidence in the Troia show that it antedates that 
poem; this will carry it an uncertain distance back of 
1607 or so, when Heywood must have been working on 
the Troia. If we accept the identification with " troye," 
mentioned as new in June, 1596, the date 1596 is indi- 
cated for performance. The evidence that Iron Age was 
written before the trilogy does not necessarily contradict 
this. Therefore what evidence there is points to 1594-6 
as the date of the five plays, which were perhaps 
Heywood's earliest works. At latest they were written 
in the very first years of the seventeenth century. 47 An 

" With other evidence, there would be a suggestion of a date 
before 1603 in the following. There is a curious parallelism between 
the relations of Frankford, his wife, and Wendoll in A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, and those of Menelaus, Helen, and Paris in 
Iron Age I, though both cases might have been suggested by the Hero- 
ides. Frankford urges his wife to make much of their guest in his 
absence (n, iii), as Menelaus does (p. 277) ; after her fall he asks 
her, "Or in thine eye seemed he a properer man?" (rv, vi), which 
recalls Paris' "You needes must say I am the properer man" (p. 
279 ) . Here the context is from Ovid's Beroides, this line being from 
xvi, 203-4, " Nee, puto, collatis forma Menelaus et annis, Iudice te, 
nobis anteferendus erit." This point was noticed by one of my 
students, Miss Edith P. Pings. A Woman Killed with Kindness 
was printed in 1607, but acted in 1603 (Bensl. Diary, i, p. 188). 

* Sir A. W. Ward, writing on Heywood in the D. JV. B., says The 
Four Prentices of London, written about 1599-1600, is called in its 
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earlier date for Iron Age than for Shakespeare's Troilus 
(1601-2) is favored by some of this evidence and opposed 
by none of it. 

The main source of the trilogy is Caxton's Becuyell, 
without any doubt. 48 It cannot be Lydgate's Troy-Book, 
which, beginning with the Argonautic expedition, has 
nothing to correspond with the greater part of Heywood's 
plays. Heywood constantly uses for the Titans and their 
party (0. A., 22, 40, etc.) the word " Tytanoys," a Trench 
form which indicates a source ultimately French, as the 
Becuyell is, and which is constantly used by Caxton. Both 

preface Heywood's first play. This is hardly correct. Heywood 
merely with mock modesty says it was an early play. But cf. J. T. 
Murray, Engl. Dram. Go's., n, p. 141; (he sees a fair probability 
that Iron Age I and II were acted by the Admiral's men in 1597 
(p. 142). One more point, on the date of Iron Age II. No one 
can read the story of Orestes and Clytemnestra in acts xv and v 
without being strongly reminded of Hamlet (probably 1600^2). One 
detail, especially, the appearance of the father's ghost while the 
son is reproaching the erring mother (p. 423), seems to be common 
only to these two plays. But it may have been in the proto- 
Hamlet. A. C. Bradley (Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 419) thinks 
many passages in I. A. indicate that Heywood knew Shakespeare's 
Hamlet; I must dissent, even from the author of the best book of 
Shakespeare-criticism ever written, as to the convincingness of his 
parallels. A lecture on Hamlet and Orestes by Sir Gilbert Murray, 
just published (Clarendon Press, 1914), considers the underlying 
resemblances of the two stories. 

48 Yet almost everyone says Ovid's Metamorphoses (cf. Hazlitt's 
Manual of 0. E. Plays, p. 30, Schelling's Eliz. Drama, I, p. 19), or 
else Lydgate's Troy-Booh (cf. Fleay, Ohron. Engl. Drama, I, p. 285, 
Sommer's edition of Caxton, p. xliiff.). In Bang's Materialen zur 
Kunde d. alt. engl. Dr. ix, pp. 14-20, Koeppel remarks that we lack 
a thorough study of sources for these plays, but points out Caxton 
as a main source, and also Plautus' Amphitruo (p. 19). Swin- 
burne also (Nineteenth Century, xxxvii, 651-2) suggested Caxton 
as source. There is a University of Pennsylvania thesis on Classic 
Myth in the Poetic Drama of the Age of Elizabeth, by Miss H. M. 
Blake (1911?). 
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thoroughly euhemerize the mythology. The parallelism 
in contents and order is most striking, especially in the 
earlier part of the trilogy, though from time to time 
Heywood may add details from other sources. Both begin 
with Vesta and others making Saturn king of Crete 
(0. A. 7, Cx. 11 ; not in the Metamorphoses) ; the dispute 
and bargain with Titan follow (7-10, 13-5; not in the 
Metamorphoses) ; and so the two proceed, pari passik. i9 
Ovid, especially the Metamorphoses, is used a good deal, 
but not constantly. The story of Jupiter and Semele 
(S. A., 146-55), not in Caxton, is from Metamorphoses 
in, 253 ff. Ascalaphus sees Proserpina eat a pomegran- 
ate seed, and is transformed for telling of it ; this is from 
book v, 534 ff. The story of Achelous and Dejanira (B. A. 
173 ff.) is probably from book ix, 1 ff., for in both Ache- 
lous goes through transformations (as not in Caxton, 370 
ff., who as usual euhemerizes) ; that of Hercules, Nessus, 
Dejanira and Omphale (B. A. 178 ff., 239 ff.) is from 
book ix, 101 ff. 50 The account of the Argonauts, Absyrtus' 

49 The following may be compared: the birth and hiding of Jupiter 
((?. A., 13-20, Cx. 18-33) ; Lycaon's cannibal banquet (20ff., 38 ff.) ; 
Jupiter's seduction of Callisto (very close; 23-35, 48-57); Jupiter 
saves Saturn from Titan (36-52, 60-80), dethrones Saturn (53, 
100-2) ; the story of Danae (57-71, 102-31) ; Ganymede is conquered 
and carried off (72-7, 131-64). This brings us to the end of Golden 
Age. Silver Age begins with the story of Bellerophon (86-96, Cx. 
201 ff.); Jupiter and Alcmena (98 ff., 226 ff., but mainly from 
another source). All these matters are either not in Ovid, or are 
scattered here and there in a different and shorter form. 

"Heywood simplifies by identifying Iole with Omphale. For the 
account of Hercules and his labors in Silver and Brazen Ages, he 
seems to have drawn on no single account, but to have used Caxton 
chiefly, and Ovid. With p. 126, cf. Cx. 242 (also Heroides rx, 21-2) ; 
with 127-8, cf. Cx. 261; 128 ff., 297 ff. (briefly in Met., rx, 197); 
132, 315 ff. (briefly in Met., rx, 192, xn, 210 ff.; Heroides, rx, 87-8) ; 
144-6 and 1561, 328 ff. (briefly in Met., rx, 185); 159-60, 334 ff.; 
183-4, 305-8; 239 f., 483. It is notable that Heywood follows almost 
exactly the order of Caxton. 
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murder, etc. (B. A. 208 ft".), certainly not from Oaxton 
(348), may be from Metamorphoses vn, 1 ft., Tristia in, 
ix; or possibly from Valerius Flaccus' Argonauticon. 
Medea's scruples before belping Jason (B. A. 212) are 
from Metamorphoses vn, 11 ff. Tbe story of Venus and 
Adonis (B. A. 184-194) is clearly from book x, 529 ff. 51 
Of course the names Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron Age 
are from Metamorphoses i, 89-126 (cf. xv, 96 ff.), though 
the accounts of the ages by no means agree. From certain 
other writers the borrowings are important but less fre- 
quent. The whole story of Jupiter, Alcmena and 
Amphitryo is from Plautus' Amphitruo, 52 as is proved 
instantly by the name " Socia " assumed by Ganymede. 
To the story of the detection of Mars' and Venus' loves 
in the Metamorphoses Heywood adds the capital story of 
Gallus, the servant of Mars, who lets the lovers oversleep 
and is changed by Mars into a cock ; this is from Lucian's 
"Ovetpo? ^ 'A\eKrpvmp, §3. 53 

As to Iron Age, it shows a general parallelism to 
Caxton, the resemblances to whose work run through both 

51 The fact that Venus tells Adonis, in Metamorphoses x, 560 ff., 
the story of Atalanta's race, may be what suggested to Heywood 
uniquely to represent Adonis as killed by the Calydonian boar, the 
story of which is in Met., viii, 270 ff. 

62 This I have said was noted by Koeppel; also by A. H. Gilbert 
in Journ. Engl. Germ. Philol., xn,. pp. 593-6,604-7. I find no evi- 
dence of a connection with The Birthe of Hercules, a five-act play 
in a British Museum MS. of about 1610-20. It is supposed to be a 
university play, written perhaps 1600-6, " a loose adaptation " of 
Plautus. It was published and studied in a Chicago University 
dissertation (1903) by M. W. Wallace, whose work is ignored in 
the Malone Soc. reprint of the play (1911). 

58 A Hellenistic addition to the original story. Heywood may have 
read Lucian in Greek; but a full translation of Lucian into Latin 
by Jacob Micyllus, of Heidelberg, was published in 1538, 1543, 
1546, 1549, 1615 (see the dissertation by Hautz, Heidelberg, 1842, 
p. 63). 
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parts of the play, even through the fall of the house of 
Atreus (I. A. 414-29 ; Cx. 680-95). That the main source 
is Caxton rather than Lydgate 54 is the presumption when 
we find the former used in the trilogy and in the Troia, 
but it is shown by evidence as weil. In Iron Age II, act iv 
(396 ff.), the two sons of King Naulus are called Cethus 
and Palamides; in Caxton, Cetus and Palamydes, but in 
Lydgate, 55 Pallamydes and Oetes. Ovid is much used. 
The interview of Paris and Oenone (271-3) seems to 
show reminiscences of Heroides v, Oenone Paridi. 5 * 
Extracts from Heywood's own translation of Heroides 
xvi and xvn I have shown are much used in the first 
two acts of part i, and the whole account of the meeting 
and elopement of Paris and Helen is founded on the 
same epistles, 57 and is quite different from the version 

"Lydgate is given as the source by Pleay and Sommer, because 
they think Heywood wrote Hector; also doubtfully by Koeppel (Stu- 
dien iiber S's. Wirkung auf zeitgerwssische Dramatiker, in Bang's 
Materialien, rx, 22). Even if he had written Hector this would 
prove nothing about a play written years before. 

w v, 701, 921, 954, 987, etc. (E. E. T. S., no variant readings). 

""To see Ida . . . For Paris" (271-2); cf. Her. v, 41-2. " Tis 
decreed. . .farewell (272); cf. 35-6, 52-4. "What needst . . . 
stranger" (272); cf. 89-92, 99-106, 125-129. "Though now. . . 
thy state" (272) ; cf. 79-82, 9-12. Probably Heywood had consulted 
and remembered, but not previously translated, the epistle of Oenone 
to Paris. (I find no traces of the answering epistle of Paris to 
Oenone, by Sabrinus.) An English version of Ovid's epistles was 
entered S. R. in March, 1600. 

"1 </., Paris feigns drunkenness (281-2), Menelaus leaves to be- 
come king of Crete (273, 282), Helen elopes willingly (286). A 
curious speech of Diomed's (p. 287), "Let some ride post [from 
Sparta] to Creete for Menelaus," is probably due to certain lines in 
Heywood's versions of Ovid : Menelaus is said to have " rid unto the 
farthest West" to become king of Crete (P. to H., about 1. 525), is 
"mounted on his Steed, Ready on his long journey to proceede," 
" Hee's on his journey to the Isle of Creete " (H. to P., about 
1. 270), "about great affairs is posted." 
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in Caxton (527-36). Most of act v of Iron Age I, the 
contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, 
is taken from Metamorphoses xm, 1-381. 58 To Virgil's 
fflneid, hk. n, are due acts n and in of part II, the ac- 
count of the feigned departure of the Greeks, the wooden 
horse, Sinon's treachery, Laocoon's fate, and the fall of 
the city (371-395). Homer, no longer prologue and ex- 
pounder in Iron Age, as in the trilogy, is of far more 
importance than there as source of action, character, and 
allusion. Diomed's wounding of Venus is referred to 
(I. A. 316; II. v, 335 ff, 376) ; 59 so are Achilles' arms 
and shield, made by Vulcan and " with the whole world 
ingrauen" (321-2; II. xvm) ; and Agamemnon's taking 
of Briseis from Achilles (402; II. i, 345) ; Priam's fifty 
sons (284; II. xxiv, 495, vi, 244) ; when the Greeks beg 
him to fight, Achilles plays the lute (311-2, 329 ; II. ix, 
186,— the lyre). The name "Astianax" (298, 316) is 
doubtless due to the Iliad, and so also " Thetis sonne " 
used of Achilles (299). The name and in part the per- 
sonality of Thersites are from the Iliad, n, 211-277; 
though he has come up in the world. 60 The chief Homeric 
incident in Iron Age is Hector's challenge of the Greeks 

M In Cx. 671-3 and Lydgate, bk. v, the dispute is as to whether 
Ajax or Ulysses shall have the Palladium as a keepsake! At the 
end of this act there is a probable reminiscence (direct or other- 
wise) of Sophocles' Ajax, in which the hero after his disappointment 
goes mad, slaughters cattle thinking them the enemies who have 
foiled him, and when he returns to his right mind kills himself by 
the seashore. In I. A. (341-2, 344) he seems mad, persists in taking 
Thersites for Ulysses, threatens to slaughter a school of porpoises, 
and kills himself by the shore. None of this, except his death, is 
in Ovid. 

"•Wound but not wounder mentioned by Ovid, Fasti, rv, 119-20. 

*°In fact, in Heywood he cuts the most respectable figure he does 
anywhere, — is witty, penetrating, and judicious (274, 280-2), though 
still cynical, scurrilous, and misanthropic (cf. p. 747-9 below). 
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to a single combat; nine lots for the Greeks are cast into 
a helmet, Ajax is selected, the two assail each other with 
rocks and stones and trees, and in parting exchange a 
sword and belt as gifts (296-300) ; this follows Iliad vu, 
66-312 very closely, sometimes verbally. 61 There is no 
reason to donbt that Heywood's knowledge came directly 
from the original, and it certainly was not all due to 
Chapman's version of Homer, for chronological reasons. 62 
There is perceptible influence of several English works. 
In Peele's Arraignment of Paris (printed in 1584) Ate 
" trundles " the apple of discord in among the goddesses, 
on which " The brief is this, Detur pulcherrimae " (n, i, 
45 ; repeated 48, 51). The Latin inscription might indi- 
cate an ancient source, but it proves to be otherwise, being 
unmetrical, and not found in the classics. 63 It is merely 

"In Caxton, 588-90, Hector and Ajax have two unpremeditated 
jousts together; later Hector challenges Achilles and takes his gage 
(603). In Caxton and Heywood (not in Homer) they talk of their 
cousinship. II. in, 85 ff., the single combat of Menelaus and Paris 
for Helen, may have suggested their contest of persuasion in Iron 
Age, pp. 306-9. 

63 We have seen that I. A. dates from before, probably long before, 
1607. In 1609 the first half of Chapman's Iliad appeared, the com- 
pleted Iliad appearing in 1611 or later. Only books 1, 2, 7-11, and 
" Achilles' Shield " appeared in 1598. On other translations cf. 
p. 742 below. The so-called Ilias Latina of the so-called " Italicus " 
or Pindarus Thebanus was well-known in the 16th century: it is an 
epitome of the Iliad in 1070 lines, supposed by Lachmann to have 
been written in the time of Tiberius. It was not, however, the source 
of Heywood's Homeric knowledge. All the above points (except 
Priam's fifty sons and Achilles' lyre) are there; but Hector's speech 
of challenge, of which so many details agree in Heywood (p. 296) 
and Homer (vu, 67-91, is mentioned in only two lines (577-8). 

63 The nearest parallel I find in the ancients is in Lucian's Dialogi 
Marini, v, ^ ica\i) Xa/3<?Tw ; Hyginus (Fab. 92) has " quse essefc for- 
mosissima attoleret." Heywood's own Deorum ludicium, (Dram. 
Wks. vi, p. 248) has "Give to the Fairest this as Beauties due." 
On Ate cf. p. 680 above. 
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translated from Caxton (521) : " And ther was wreton 
aboute thys forsayd apple in grekysh langage be hit gyuen 
to the fayreste." In Iron Age (p. 268) Paris at Priam's 
council gives the inscription in the same form, — 

On which was writ, Detur puloherrimae, 
Giue't to the fairest. 

We can hardly avoid seeing the influence of a second 
Elizabethan work, already described, Greene's Euphues 
his Censure to Philautus (1587). In Iron Age, act in 
(pp. 300-9), after the duel of Ajax and Hector, Priam 
invites twenty-three Greek princes to his palace; each 
Trojan escorts a Greek prince to the city, where they all 
sit in pairs at a banquet, with Hecuba, Polyxena, Cressida, 
and other ladies in attendance. It is here (303), not at 
Hector's anniversary requiem, as in Caxton (621), that 
Achilles falls in love with Polyxena. In Greene too 
(p. 164) the princes and ladies go in pairs to dinner in 
the Greek camp, the visit afterwards being returned in 
Troy (234 ff). Here Achilles likes Polyxena's looks and 
makes love to her (159-60). In both there is talk of re- 
turning Helen (I. A. 306-9; Greene, p. 199). Of the 
influence of Chaucer's Troilus there is scarcely a sign, 
except the name Ores (s) id (a) instead of Caxton's 
Breseyda; Pandarus is wanting, the love-story is reduced 
to its lowest terms, and the woman's prominence is on a 
level with her character. To Henryson's Testament of 
Cresseid, accessible in the 16th century editions of 
Chaucer, is due a casual reference to Cressida's leprosy 
(p. 386). 

All these facts and probabilities may be interpreted 
thus. The young Heywood, perhaps casting about for a 
safe subject with which to win his dramatic spurs, chose 
the ever popular Troy-story. His rough but spirited ver- 
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sion, founded for the most part on the usual sources, wa3 
so successful that it not only ran for years and was 
therefore withheld from the press till 1632, but it inspired 
him to hope for and win popularity for three plays deal- 
ing with the earlier parts of the same body of tradition. 
So Heywood's five plays are a striking sign of the vogue 
of the story which Shakespeare was to use very little later. 



IV 

To an understanding of Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida nothing is more of a prerequisite than to know 
whether it is to be taken merely at its face value, or 
whether it contains a hidden satiric meaning. The only 
such meaning which we need regard is its supposed con- 
nection with the so-called war of the theatres, which raged 
between 1598 and 1602, and involved chiefly Jonson, 
Marston, and Dekker. There is no reason for connecting 
Shakespeare with it except the well-known speech of 
Kempe in the second part of The Return from Parnassus, 
iv, v, written about January, 1602, — " O, that Ben Jon- 
son is a pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace giving the 
Poets a pill [in The Poetaster}, but our fellow Shake- 
speare hath given him a purge that made him beray his 
credit." If the purge exists in any of Shakespeare's ex- 
tant works, all believe that it is in Troilus and Cressida. 
We must agree with the late Dr. It. A. Small, however, 
that there is no sign of personal satire on Jonson or any- 
body unless against Jonson in the personality of Ajax. 1 

a The Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the So-called 
Poetasters (Breslau, 1899), pp. 167-171. Mr. John Masefield is 
indignant at the idea of even so much as this; perhaps others will 
agree with him. Professor Penniman {War of the Theatres, 146) 
is doubtful if the play has any connection with the War, and thinks 
Ajax is not Jonson. 
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Perhaps it is not impossible that he whom Jonson lamented 
as the gentle Shakespeare may have publicly insulted Jon- 
son in a way in which admittedly he himself had not been 
insulted. Shall we agree with Dr. Small that the per- 
sonality of Aj ax contains a caustic portraiture of Ben 
Jonson? Personally I cannot, and I believe that Dr. 
Small's remarkable acuteness and learning will supply 
evidence against his own opinion. 

First we must note that Ajax as a comic figure is amply 
accounted for in earlier literature. 2 In the Iliad it is true 
he is altogether heroic ; there is doubtless no derogation in 
the long simile (xr, 558 ff.) where he is compared to a lazy 
ass strayed into a corn-field and belabored by boys, though 
it may have aided in the later development 3 In the 
Odyssey (xi, 543 ff.) he is still heroic, though angry and 
resentful, among the dead. In Sophocles' Ajax he is still 
dignified, — tragic though condemned, a fine example of 
insolent impiety, or S8pK, and its punishment. Angered 
because the Greeks adjudge Achilles' arms to Odysseus, 
he goes mad, whips 4 and slaughters cattle thinking them 
his personal enemies, and when he comes to his right mind 
kills himself; he is full of hatred, revengefulness, brag, 
and insolence toward the gods (11. 762 ff. etc.). From 
this the later conception flattens out. 5 In Ovid's account 

1 Ulrici in 1874 (Jahrbuch d. deutsohen Shakespeare Cfesellsch., 
jx, p. 29) thought Shakespeare made Ajax comie without any lit- 
erary precedent, in order to heighten the comedy in the play. I 
wish to show that the comic Ajax was natural if not inevitable. 
But Sir Sidney Lee seems to exaggerate in saying that all the traits 
of Shakespeare's Ajax .might have been suggested by Chapman's 
Homer (Life, p. 237«.). 

'Palmer (Trans. Roy. Soc. of Lit., n. Ser., xv, p. 66) errs in 
thinking this the main or sole origin of Shakespeare's comic Ajax. 

* Hence the play is sometimes called Afas Ma<7Tiyotj>6pos or Ajam 
Flagellifer. 

•According to Lucian he is punished in hell and still resentful 
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of the contest for Achilles' arms (Metam. xm.), Ulysses' 
victory is treated merely as one of fluency over valor, but 
Aj ax's arrogance is such that he declares Ulysses' suffi- 
cient reward will be the repute of having contended with 
him. Though A j ax's speech hardly bears Ulysses out, 
Ulysses calls him stolidus (327) rudis et sine pectore 
miles (290), who could not understand the devices on 
Achilles' shield if he should win it (291), a man of a 
stolida lingua (306), a boaster yet a trembler (340), 
strong without intelligence (363). In killing himself, 
Ajax arrogantly declares that none but Ajax can conquer 
Ajax (390). Everyone in Shakespeare's day knew this 
account; and three plays or dialogues founded on Ovid 
or Sophocles are known of in the 16th or earlier lYth 
centuries. 6 Even among the ancients, Ajax' mad exploits 
among the cattle could be used to point a pun or adorn a 
jest; in Apuleius' Metamorphoses or Golden Ass (in, 
xviii), Fotis ends her lepidum sermonem to Lucius, 
" audacter mucrone destricto in insani modum Aiacis 
armatus, non ut ille, . . . sed longe fortius, . . . ut ego 
te . . . non homicidam nunc sed utricidam amplectarer." 
The suggestion of savagery and absurdity in the classi- 
cal accounts is fully realized and greatly developed by the 
Elizabethans. Chapman, always inclined to read too 
much individuality into the heroes of the Iliad, in his 
commentary takes a beautiful passage in book xvi, 119 ff. 
merely as a " most ingenious and spriteful imitation of 

there {Vera Historia, n, 17; Mort. Dial, xxrx) ; in his Tie Saltatione, 
83, Lucian describes a distressing and ludicrous overdoing of the 
madness of Ajax on the stage. Pindar (7th Nemean Ode, 24-30) 
champions Ajax as, next to Achillea, the most valiant of the Greeks 
at Troy, justly entitled to Achilles' arms. 

• On p. 677-8 above I gave a list of Elizabethan dramatic versions 
of the story of Ajax. In Spenser's Fairy Queen, m, ii, 25, Achilles' 
arms are won by Arthegall ( ! ) . 
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the life and ridiculous humour of Ajax"; to take it 
seriously " is most dull, and, as I may say, Aiantical." 
" A plain continuance, therefore, it is of Ajax' humour, 
whom in divers other places he plays upon, as in likening 
him ... to a mill-ass, and elsewhere to be noted hereafter." 
Gosson's Schoole of Abuse (1579, p. 21) speaks of poets 
as "wresting the rashness of Aiax, to valour; the cow- 
ardice of Vlisses, to Policie," etc. The Return from Par- 
nassus (pt. I, act i, i, 352), speaking of an arrogant, miser- 
ly, ignorant literary patron, has the phrase " in Mounsier's 
Ajax vaine," meaning apparently pretentiousness. 7 In 
Iron Age I, though the old heroic Ajax revives again, 
with his gallantry and magnanimity (p. 333), he is 
Ovidian enough to relapse, under provocation, into an 
arrogant braggart (299, 328-9), and out of jealous dis- 
appointment to take his own life. 8 One thing more must 
be mentioned, that the Elizabethans were in the habit of 
making a coarse pun on Ajax's name, a pun which is at 
the basis of a skit by Sir John Harington, the clever trans- 
lator of Ariosto. The prologue to The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax characterizes the hero thus in the received style: 
" Great Captain AJAX, as is well known to the learned, 
and shall here be published for the unlearned, was a war- 
rior of Greece, strong, heady, rash, boisterous, and a terri- 
ble fighting fellow; but neither wise, learned, staid, nor 
politic " ; Harington goes on in a very facetious style to 
tell of Ajax's dispute with Ulysses, his madness and his 

'Nashe's Pierce Penilesse (O. Sh. Soc., xn, p. 79) speaks of spirits 
of earth which make men " run mad through excessiue melancholy, 
like Aiax Telamonious." 

8 It may be added that the account of Ajax Telamon in Caxton, 
Lydgate, Troia (p. 235) and Hector (p. 101) has little resemblance 
to any of the others, in fact contradicts them, mentioning his mod- 
esty. The account of Ajax Oileus is a little more like the usual 
account of the other. 
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killing beasts and finally himself; and then proceeds with 
the vulgar conceit of his metamorphosis into a jakes. 
Harington's immediate success is shown by the two edi- 
tions of this book in 1596 (and one of unknown date), by 
his Ulysses upon Ajax (1596), merely scurrilous badinage 
on his earlier work, telling how the world had laughed 
over it, and by The Anatomy of the Metamorphosed 
Ajax (1596). The pun also appears in two of his epi- 
grams (i, 51; ii, 13). 9 That it got into colloquial usage 
is shown by Cotgrave's French dictionary. 10 

In Shakespeare the nine references to Ajax outside our 
play mostly express the contemporary view. Biron in 
Love's Labor's Lost (iv, iii, 7) says, " By the Lord, this 
love is as mad as Ajax. It kills sheep ; it kills me, I a 
sheep " ;. later in the same play the vulgar pun appears 
(v, ii, 580). In Titus Andronicus (i, i, 379-81) we read, 

The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax 
That slew himself; and wise Laertes' son 
jDid graciously plead for his funerals." 

The Duke of York in II. Henry VI. (v, i, 26-7) says, 

And now, like Ajax Telamonius, 

On sheep or oxen could I spend my fury. 



•All these works were reprinted by the Chiswick Press, 1814 (only 
100 copies printed). Cf. Stat. Beg. m, p. 15. ;Harington's skit 
seems to have been more or less imitated in the graceful and witty 
mock-Ovidian Metamorphosis of Tobacco, published in 1602, and in 
a contemporary hand on the title-page of the British Museum copy 
ascribed to John Beaumont. 

10 See the definition of Retraict (mentioned in the Oxford Diction- 
ary, s. v. Ajax). 

"This last point, Ulysses' urging of Ajax's burial, seems to be 
found only here and in Sophocles' Ajax (11. 1332 ff.). This may 
possibly be an argument against the Shakespearean origin of these 
lines. I ami glad to acknowledge on all this matter the assistance 
•gain of Miss Edith P. Rings. On Ajax in Shakespeare, cf. R. K, 
Root, Class. Myth, in 8. (Yale Studies in English, xix), pp. 35-6. 
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In the painting described in Lucrece (1394-1400), 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold! 

The face of either cipher'd either's heart; 

Their face their manners most expressly told: 

In Ajax's eyes blunt rage and rigour roll'd; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show'd deep regard and smiling government. 

Not to mention two colorless references in Taming of the 
Shrew and Antony and Cleopatra, in two plays written 
after Troilus Ajax appears in a more dignified guise: 
Kent says of Oswald in Lear (11, ii, 131-2), 

None of these rogues and cowards 
But Ajax is their fool; 

and Guiderius in Cymbeline (rv, ii, 252-3), 

Ther sites'" body is as good as Ajax', 
When neither are alive. 

Perhaps Shakespeare's full portrait of the unfortunate 
hero left him with a kindlier feeling. 

It is clear, then, that the traits of Ajax which were 
familiar to Shakespeare's auditors were valor, heaviness 
physical and mental, pride, insolence, jealousy. The 
incidents which had most struck the imagination were his 
unsuccessful pleading, his madness, his lashing and 
slaughtering of cattle, his suicide. The slaughter of cat- 
tle under a hallucination could not have struck the Eliza- 
bethans as anything but comic, and we must not forget 
the probability that they often saw humor in mere mad- 
ness. 13 It seems plain that the Ajax of Troilus and 
Cressida is sufficiently accounted for by what has been 

a Mentioned nowhere else outside Troilus. 

"See John Corbin, The Elizabethan Hamlet, pp. 55 ff. I do not 
mean that I accept all his deductions. 
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shown. He was recognized by Ulrici long ago as one of 
the comic characters of the play. He is envious (n, i, 
35-8), a glutton of flattery (n, iii.), heavy and slow (v, 
v, 18), a valiant ass (if, i, 50), a braggart, proud, surly- 
borne, strange and self -affected (i, iii, 188 ff., n, iii, 
247 ff.), yet stupid enough to accuse Achilles of the same 
faults (n, iii, 169, 218, etc.) ; his dulness and slowness of 
speech are repeatedly mentioned (i, iii, 375, 381, n, i, 13, 
in, iii, 127), though Thersites says there is wit dormant 
in him (in, iii, 255 ff.). All this is simply a development 
of his stock traits. It is also probable that Shakespeare 
alludes to Harington's coarse pun. 14 A j ax is the only war- 
rior who condescends to tussle with Thersites (n, i.), and 
much of the ridiculous description of him is through Ther- 
sites' mouth. 15 The most striking description of him is 
that in Alexander's speech to Cressida, which makes her 
smile (i, ii, 19-32) : 

This man, lady, hath robb'd many beasts of their particular addi- 
tions: he is aa valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the 
elephant; a man into whom nature hath so crowded humours that 
his valour is crush'd into folly, his folly is sauced with discretion. 
There is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a glimpse of, nor 
any man an attaint but he carries some stain of it. He is melan- 
choly without cause, and merry against the hair. 1 ' He hath the joints 
of everything, but everything so out of joint that he is a gouty 
Briareus, many hands and no use, or purblind Argus, all eyes and 
no sight. 



14 So Dr. Small, p. 169; cf. in, iii, 244, n, i, 70, 80, 120. It is pos- 
sible, however, in the first passage, that Ajax is simply, like Mal- 
volio, rehearsing imaginary conversations; cf. 11. 248-62. 

"But Thersites talks much the same of Achilles (in, iii, 313-6). 

'"A recognized trait of the mentally deficient. Of a half-witted 
country fellow, who would laugh when he was whipped, it is said, 
" it was his manner euer to weepe in kindnesse, and laugh in ex- 
treames." This is in Shakespeare's colleague Armin's Nest of Nin- 
nies (0. Sh. Soc, x, p. 38) ; he seems to apply to Ajax later an allu- 
sion to this very same fool (see note on m, iii, 215 in the Tudor 
Shakespeare). 
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The keynote of this is paradox, and in Shakespeare's 
Ajax paradox is inevitable, for he is a combination of the 
traditional Elizabethan Ajax, a mass of absurdity and 
egotism, and the Ajax of Homer, fighting a mighty and 
chivalrous duel with one of the Nine Worthies. This 
thoroughly comic description of him, like the description 
of Thersites in i, iii, 73-4, 192-4, is meant to prepare for 
the farcical scene (n, i) in which both at once make their 
first appearance. 

Now it is true that some of these traits are repeatedly 
ascribed to Ben Jonson by his enemies, especially pride, 
arrogance, railing, " humours," egotism. 17 Perhaps I 
should not dwell on the fact that he is given none of the 
paradoxical combinations, and none of the stupidity, 
which are essential in A j ax's personality; a satirist may 
make his victim still more unlovely by adding new 
traits (if they leave him still recognizable), though it 
would be strange to accuse of stupidity the sour scholar 
whose shrewd tongue had been making everybody squirm. 
It was more important on the stage that the physical re- 
semblance should be striking. Now it is clear that Ajax is 
a large, heavy and probably gorbellied fellow. He is " the 
elephant Ajax," " slow as the elephant," " a very horse," 
a " lubber," with " lusty arms " (11, iii, 2 ; i, ii, 21 ; m, 
iii, 126, 139 ; iv, v, 136) ; his wisdom confines his " spa- 
cious and dilated parts " (n, iii, 261, in Ulysses' ironical 
speech), he is a " thing of no bowels " (n, i, 53, with a 
pun and doubtless ironical), " who wears his wit in his 
belly and his guts in his head " (n, i, 80). 18 But Jonson 

" Small, pp. 29, 89, 99, 111 f., 122.°" So no wonder a man writing 
a monograph on the stage-quarrel should he inclined at first to re- 
cognize Jonson in Ajax. 

"This means that while his belly should be small and hia head 
large, he has a pot-belly and a " pin-head." 
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was just the reverse of all this. Dr. Small says of a char- 
acter in Marston's What You Will, " Quadratus is an 
epicure and fat . . . ; this alone is enough to prove that 
Quadratus is not, as Penniman says, Jonson" (p. 112). 
Horace in Satiromastix, who represents Jonson, has a 
scanty beard, with a face " like a rotten russet apple, when 
'tis bruised," is " a lean, hollow-cheeked scrag " (pp. 200, 
260, 241). " All this," says Dr. Small (p. 125), " accords 
exactly with what we know of Jonson from other 
sources." 19 It is necessary to remember that at the date 
of the Troilus Jonson (1573-1637) was under thirty, and 
not at all the ponderous person he became later. All this 
makes it illicit to urge that Ajax's make-up might have 
imitated him. It is impossible, of course, to prove that 
Ajax is not Jonson. All one can hope for is to show that 
what evidence there is does not favor the idea. Ajax as a 
comic figure, and most of his traits are traditional; and 
in some essentials he is unrecognizable as Jonson. 20 How 
much evidence is there left? The purge given Jonson by 
Shakespeare may never be recognized ; there is no finding 
it in Troilus and Cressida. 

As to the date of the play there is little new to say, 
and little to add to my discussion of it in the introduc- 
tion to the Tudor edition. The versification 21 is that 

** E. g., the anonymous play Mucedorus refers to Jonson as " a 
lean and hungry meagre cannibal"; this is in the editions of 1606 
(cf. Small, p. 116), and 1610 (Big. F 3™). 

*° It would be fully as defensible to see Jonson in Achilles, to whom 
Ajax is a comic counterpart. Achilles appears over and over again as 
proud, insolent, scurrilous, undignified ( he encourages Thersites, just 
as Ajax scuffles with him). He is " lion-sick of a proud heart," full 
of "humorous predominance" (rr, iii, 93, 138), and his insolence to 
Hector contrasts with the courtesy of the other Greeks (IV, v). 

"Thoroughly treated by Small, pp. 143-8, who gives other refer- 
ences; see also Fleay, Shakespearean Manual, p. 136, and bibliogra- 
phy in S. Lee's Shakespare, p. 49. For evidence from vocabulary 
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of Shakespeare's middle period, which is as specific aa 
one should venture to he on the basis of verse technique. 
The entry in the Stationers' Register on 7 February, 1603, 
is pretty surely for Shakespeare's play ; 22 and a reference 
to an incident probably heard of through a member of 
his company, and two probable references to the two pro- 
logues of Jonson's Poetaster™ will put the date in or 
after 1599 and 1601 (respectively). A further sugges- 
tion of a date after 1599 is afforded by Professor 0. W. 
Wallace. 24 In n, iii, 227-230, Nestor and Ulysses are 

looking in the same direction, cf. Sarrazin in the Jahrbuch of the 
German Shakespeare Society, xxxiv, pp. 148-9, 168. 

* It seems unlikely that the Chamberlain's company had two 
Troilus plays within a few years (though it is true that Heywood's, 
and Dekker and Chettle's, were both for the Admiral's men) . Furth- 
er, the licensee of this play in 1603 published in 1604 the second 
quarto of Hamlet, and also others of Shakespeare's plays (Lee, Life 
of S., 1904, p. 225-6). As early as 1790 Malone assigned the above 
date for the above reason; he thought the play "not one of our 
authour's happiest effusions." I have pointed out that there is a 
little change in Shakespeare's way of speaking of Ajax in plays 
written after 1603 or so. Again, if he had already in 1599-1600 his 
later familiarity with the Troy-story, Rosalind would hardly have 
said, "Troilus had his brains dash'd out with a Grecian club; yet 
he did what he could to die before, and he is one of the patterns of 
love" (A. Y. L. I. tv, i, 96 ff.). The first clause contradicts Caxton, 
Lydgate, and others, according to whom Achilles cut off Troilus' head. 
Further, the Henrysonian and not the Shakespearean Cressida, " the 
lazar kite," the " beggar," appears in Henry V. and Twelfth Night 
(1599 and 1601). 

"Envy also appears in Histriomastise, m, end, vr, end. In the 
epilogue of Mucedorus, 1610, Envy does say Amen (cf. T. O. II, iii, 
24, but also p. 748 below, note), and there is something similar in 
the prologue to the 1606 edition and at the end of the 1598 edition. 
But Shakespeare was hardly alluding to this. See the Tudor Fac- 
simile edition of both plays (1912, 1910); Academy, rx, p. 402; 
H. P. Stokes, Chron. Order of S.'s Plays, p. 105. On the date see 
Boyle in Engl. Stud, xxx, p. 21, whose paper, of doubtful value, is 
reviewed in Jahrbuch, xxxvrrr, pp. 308-10. 

** Shakespeare's Money-Interest in the Globe Theatre, Century 
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whetting Ajax against Achilles, and relieving their own 
feelings by sotto voce digs at Ajax: 

Ajax. 'A should not bear it so, 'a should cat swords first. Shall 

pride carry it? 
Nest. An 'twould, you'd carry half. 
Vlyss. 'A would have ten shares. 

Dr. Wallace shows that from February, 1599, the stock 
in the Globe Theatre was divided into ten equal shares. 
So Ulysses seems to correct Nestor, — Ajax would carry 
not half but all the pride. Far-fetched as the allusion 
seems, it is the almost inevitable explanation of an other- 
wise meaningless phrase. The agreement of these small 
evidences makes the date 1601-2 fairly firm, and no suffi- 
cient ground has been shown for Fleay's view that Shake- 
speare's work on the play is of various periods. 25 

On the ultimate sources of Troilus and Cressida there 
is little or nothing, except on one point, to add to Dr. 
Small's admirable treatment of the subject. 26 He shows 

Magazine, Lvin, pp. 506, 509. Wallace believes he finds many other 
allusions in T. C. to Kempe and the Globe-Rose rivalry. 

x Cf. Small, Stage-Quarrel, p. 147. There seem to be no certain 
contemporary allusions to the play. Saint Marie Magdalens Con- 
version (1603-4; see Centurie of Prayse, New Sh. Soc. 1879, p. 57) 
deems itself to be on a nobler subject than that " Of Helens rape 
and Troyes beseiged Town, Of Troylus faith, and Gressids falsitie, 
Of Rychards stratagems for the english crowne, Of Tarquins lust 
and lucrece chastitie." This is regarded by Small (p. 142) and 
others as a reference to Shakespeare's Troilus, Richard III., and 
Lucrece. But it may as well refer to Iron Age, Rape of Lucrece 
(acted 1603), and II Edward IV. (printed 1600, and containing 
Richard's Ill's usurpation), all by Heywood; the Troilus does not 
tell of Helen's rape, Iron Age does. But it need not refer to dramas, 
to works all by the same man, or even to any works in particular. 
The supposed allusion to Shakespeare's play, and supposed pun on 
his name, in Histriomastix (1599 or earlier), are absolutely un- 
reliable. 

M Pp. 154-167. He partially follows Hertzberg (Jahrbuch, vr, pp. 
169-225), who in part follows Dellus, Moland, and d'Hericault, etc. 
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clearly that Shakespeare made much use of Chaucer's 
Tfroilus, 27 more use than was made by any of the above- 
mentioned works except the Welsh Troilus and probably 
the Admiral fragment. The prologue and scene 5 of act 
v show knowledge of Caxton, and not of Lydgate. 28 In 
the rest of the play one or the other is certainly used. 
But since the prologue is suspected by some, and the last 
few scenes are believed by many, not to be by Shakespeare, 
it is no more than probable that Caxton is used through- 
out. 29 The suggestion 30 that certain scenes, or the gen- 
See also Eitner in Jahrbuch, m, pp. 252-300; Koeppel in Bang's 
Materialien, rx, p. 14. 

" I ignore for the nonce the probability that the play is founded 
on an earlier one. On the relations of the two poets see also E. 
Stache, Verhaltn. v. Sh. T\. u. O. mu Oh.'s gleichnamigem Gedicht 
( Programm-Abhandlung, Nordhausen, 1893). It is hardly true, 
however, that he " adopts the character of Pandarus from it without 
change" (Small). Though with the degeneration of the character 
of Cressida from the earlier poem to the later, his guilt toward her 
would naturally seem to grow less, he is a far baser person in Shake- 
speare. His earlier humor and unmoral loyalty to Troilus have 
become ribaldry and second-hand voluptuousness. He gives the im- 
pression of being a much older man tnan in Ohaucer (v, iii, 101 ff.). 
though it is his pose to seem in love. Of course he had long deteri- 
orated in popular tradition; the proper noun Pandar had become the 
common noun pander early in the 16th century. The procuress in 
Gascoigne's Glass of Government, 1575, is named Pandarina (cf. 
Wallace, Birth of Hercules, p. 58). 

28 "The Sagittarye," however, {pace Small) is mentioned by Lyd- 
gate (rubric before m, 3484, E. E. T. S.). As early as 1733 Theo- 
bald said Caxton was used even more than Chaucer. 

" Cf. p. 681 above and pp. 755-6 below. Yet Mr. Saintsbury (Cumb. 
Hist. Engl. Lit., v, 221) says merely that the play "may have been 
suggested by Chaucer," and " owes much to other forms of the tale 
of Troy — perhaps most to Lydgate's." Stevens and Deighton also 
err in attributing certain things necessarily to Lydgate. As early 
as the Merchant of Venice (m, ii, 55 ff.; 1598 or so) Shakespeare 
knew the story of Hercules' rescue of Hesione; given at length in 
Caxton, 274-9 (not in Lydgate at all), and very briefly in Ovid 
(Met. xi, 211-4). On p. 681 I showed how much more popular Cax- 
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eral chivalric or sociable tone of the play, show the influ- 
ence of Greene's Euphues his Censure to Philautus seems 
to have little basis. We lack here the resemblance found 
in Iron Age. Act iv, v, and v, ii, are sufficiently account- 
ed for by Caxton (pp. 589-90, 602-3) and by the Iliad 
book vii.). 31 

The knowledge of Homer's Iliad shown in the play is 
always attributed to Chapman's translation ; this has been 
repeated constantly, at least since Dr. Johnson. 32 The 
assumption (it is nothing else) is based on the belief that 
Shakespeare had small Latin and less Greek, and would 
be likely to use the translation made by his fellow- 
dramatist, and is sometimes connected with the theory 
that Chapman is the rival poet of the Sonnets, and even 
that the unsympathetic spirit of the Troilus is traceable 
to antipathy for Homer's poem because Chapman trans- 
ton was than Lydgate; the latter's work seems to have come out as a 
rival to the former's, just as Hector did to Troia. 

*°Cf. Herford's article in Trans. New Sh. Soc, 1887-92, pp. 186 ff.; 
Mabie, Shakespeare, p. 255, etc. One little parallel is probably acci- 
dental; Greene, pp. 166-7; n, ii, 175-6. 

w It is not surprising that there seems to be no important use of 
Virgil, since the play does not reach to the fall of the city; or of 
Ovid, whose influence in other works appears in parts of the story 
not found in this play. Cf. pp. 758, 760 below. Churton Collins 
{Studies in Sh., p. 64) and others compare I, iii, 85 ff. with Sopho- 
cles' Ajax, 669 ff., but no connection seems certian. 

"See his postscript to the play. H. R. D. Anders, Shakespeare's 
Books (Schriften d. deutsohen Sh.-Ges. I; 1904), p. 42, is a little 
less sure than most. Even so thorough and informed a scholar as 
Dr. Small (Stage-Quarrel, 164-7) says, "The Iliad was accessible 
to Shakespeare only in Chapman's translation." His opinion is 
accepted by Koeppel (Bang's Materialien, ix, 14). See also J. F. 
Palmer in N. £. Q. ix, vi, pp. 316-7, and in Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., n, 
xv, 63 ff. On debts to Homer cf . Small, 164 ff., W. W. Lloyd's Criti- 
cal Essay on the play (e. g., in Singer's edition, London, 1856, vn, 
p. 325), etc. 
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lated it. 33 Therefore the matter is of more interest than 
a trifling question of source. If Shakespeare did not use 
Chapman, we have less excuse than ever for believing that 
he was consciously degrading the Troy-story. 

Now, strangely enough, no one has seen that all this is 
impossible, simply on chronological grounds. 34 The com- 
plete translation of the Iliad appeared in 1611 or later, 
twelve books in 1609 (when the quartos of the Troilus 
were published) or later, and only seven books (and also 
the description of Achilles' shield, from book xvm) in 
1598, the seven being i, n, vii-xi, though numbered con- 
tinuously, i.-vii. 35 Now the play contains many Homeric 
particulars from outside these seven books. 36 The fol- 

33 Cf. Furnivall's introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare; Boas' 
Bhakespere and his Predecessors, p. 378. 

**Ulrici {Jahrbuch, IX, p. 37) in his admirable article on Troilus 
as a comedy pointed out that the dragging of Hector by Achilles 5 
horse could not be from Chapman, but might be from Salel and 
Jamyn (see below). 

" The assumption that Chapman is the source is explained by the 
fact that some of these editions were issued undated. Hudson, e. g., 
dates two of them from two to eleven years too early. The date of 
the twelve books is established by a complimentary sonnet to Lord 
Salisbury, addressing him as Lord Treasurer, a title he received 4 
May, 1609 (Bullen, in D. N. B.). Of course some use may have been 
made of Chapman's version so far as available; a slight verbal re- 
semblance between Ulysses' reference to Nestor (I, iii, 172) and 
Chapman's bk. vrn, is given by Palmer, Trans. Boy. Soo. of Lit., II, 
xv, p. 67, but probably means nothing. 

"In order to collect all the possible indications of Homer's in- 
fluence, I put in a note those that might have come through Chap- 
man. The characterization, mostly original or due to Caxton or 
Chaucer, shows signs of Homer's influence occasionally, and strongly 
in case of Nestor and llhersites. Nestor in Caxton is little distin- 
guished; a strong fighter (571, 579, 585), he is only once spoken of 
as old (545), and his wise eloquence is little dwelt on (542, 630-32). 
As the venerable and eloquent sage of Shakespeare he is probably 
due to the Iliad. (In like manner he appears in other plays and 
poems of Shakespeare, even earlier, but cf. also Metamorphoses, 
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lowing may be mentioned. In i, i, 112-3 iEneaB tells 
Troilus " That Paris is returned home and hurt " by 
Menelaus. This probably refers to the earliest combat 
described in the Iliad, in which Paris is wounded by 
Menelaus, and snatched away homeward in a thick dark- 
ness by Aphrodite (in, 355-83). 3T — Hector is struck down 
by Ajax (i, ii, 34-5) ; so in the Iliad, xiv, 409 ff. — Ulyssea 
reminds Achilles that his 

glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 
Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction (m, iii, 188-90). 

Obviously Homeric, this refers to Iliad xxvi, where Achil- 
les has made havoc of the Trojans and fought against the 

xii and xnr. ). — Thersites, more important, and entirely absent from 
Cx., is developed but otherwise little changed from II. n, 212-277. 
His abjectness, cowardice, and scurrility in Homer are simply ex- 
tended, regularized, and accounted for in Shakespeare by his position 
as the Fool of the play, much in demand among the less dignified 
Greeks as a purveyor of base amusement. (He appears in Met. xm, 
233, and is mentioned by Pindarus Thebanus, Juvenal, Seneca, etc.; 
Small, p. 165. Erasmus, Colloquies, Love and the Maiden, p. 115, 
speaks of himi as a type of the physically loathsome fellow.). — 
Small pointed out that Achilles' exaggerated pride (and insubordina- 
tion) is from the Iliad rather than from Caxton (Stage-Quarrel, 
165 ) . — Achilles is twice referred to in an off-hand way as 
"Thetis' son" (i, iii, 212; in, iii, 94). This is hardly a reminis- 
cence from Cx., where she is barely mentioned, at the very end, long 
after the fall of Troy (692, 694) ; and hardly from Ovid or Virgil; 
but rather from the Iliad, where she frequently appears as Achilles' 
mother. — Most important of all, Hector's challenge to single com- 
bat, the choice of Ajax by lot, and the fight (i, iii, 260 ff.; rv, v) 
follow Iliad vni, though less closely than the corresponding scene 
in Iron Age does. (Cf. also i, iii, 75 ff. with II. n, 203-6, and I, iii, 
171 with x, 131). The name of Cressida's servant Alexander is 
probably due to the name Alexandros used often in Paris. Many of 
the passages I mention are given by Small, 165-6, and Gervinus, Sh. 
Comm., pp. 687-8. 

"In four lines Caxton (p. 595) mentions Menelaus' wounding 
of Paris, among many other combats; possibly the source. 
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river Xanthus, is aided by Poseidon and Athene (284) 
and Hephaestus (sent by Here, 330) ; there is great strife 
(385) among the gods, and Ares, driven to faction, starts 
the fight, taunting and attacking Athene (391). S8 — 
Achilles surveys Hector (iv, v, 231-246) at their peaceful 
meeting to see where later he shall destroy him ; so in the 
Iliad (xxn, 317-27) Achilles at the last fight examines 
Hector to find the best place to strike him. 38 * — It is Patro- 
clus' death that rouses Achilles to action (v, v, 30 ff. ; II. 
xvm, 79 ff.), and not the slaughter of the Myrmidons, 
the only cause (besides his own danger) in Oaxton 
(637). — Hector's body is fastened to the tail of Achilles' 
horse and dragged (v, viii, 21-2, x, 4, 5) ; this is from II. 
xxii, 395 ff., 39 where it is dragged from Achilles' chariot. 40 
No one will doubt after reading this that the play shows 
a rather extensive knowledge of the Iliad, all of which 
cannot be explained by hearsay ; 41 and a knowledge of 

88 In the Iliad of course this comes later, after the death of Patro- 
clns, before which Achilles does not fight at all. Ares is driven to 
faction also in II. xv, 113 ff., in anger for the slaughter of his son, 
but by Deiphobus, not Achilles; in v, 461, he is driven by the ex- 
ploits of Diomed to stir up the Trojans. Root (Class. Myth, in 8., 
83) refers to v, 864-98, where also Ares is driven to faction by 
Diomed. Of course the dramatist's memory may have slipped. 

88 » But cf. Cx. 602. 

" In Cx. 639 it is Troilus' body that is fastened to the tail of 
Achilles' horse; the dramatist combines the two accounts. Very 
likely the dragging of Hector was well known. 

*° Other parallels that have been or may be pointed out are I, ii,. 
2-4, 192-267, and II. m, 139-242 (but cf. Cx. 578); n, iii, 272 and 
XX, 435; IV, i, 8-9, and v, 300-14, 430-45, xxni, 290 ff.; rv, v, 119 ff., 
and VI, 119-236; v, x, 19, and xxiv, 602 ff. 

"Nor by the so-called Ilias Latino, of Pindarus Thebanus, said to 
have been used in Shakespeare's day as a school-book, and suggested 
as a source by von Friesen (W. 8. Dramen, pp. 362-3). This epitome, 
in 1070 11., has little about Thersites, and lacks Mars driven to fac- 
tion (see Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, vol. ni). It is quoted by 
Chapman in his commentary on bk. i. — If Shakespeare used an 
earlier play (pp. 755 ff. below), we cannot tell how much of the 
Homeric material came from it. 
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passages that were not accessible in Chapman's transla- 
tion till long after the date of the play. As to whether 
the dramatist had read Homer in Greek it is best not to 
venture a decided opinion ; 42 I shall dwell a little more 
on another alternative. Accessible to Shakespeare there 
were the following translations of the Iliad. English: 
1) Arthur Hall's, printed in London, 1581, translated 
from the French of Salel, first ten books only, in four- 
teeners. 43 French: 2) Jehan Samxon, Paris, 1530, in 
prose, from the Latin. (3) Hugues Salel: bks. i.-x., 
1545, 1555; xi, xn, 1554; i-xn, 1570; complete, 1580, 
1584, 1599; in verse, from the Greek, completed by 
Jamyn. Latin: 4) Lorenzo Valla, in prose, 1474, 1502, 
1522 (Cologne). 5) H. Eobanus Hessus, in verse, 1540, 
1543 (first three books), 1545, 1549 (complete). 
6) Greek and literal Latin, 1551, 1560-7, 1561, 1570, 
1580, etc. 7) V. Obsopoeus and others, in verse, com- 
plete, 1573. 8) Spondanus, Basle, 1583. Any one of 
these, except one or two incomplete versions, would have 
given Shakespeare the knowledge he shows. 44 

42 The late Churton Collins, who collected a remarkable number of 
striking parallels between Shakespeare and Greek poetry, admits, 
" Nothing warrants us in pronouncing with certainty that he read 
the Greek classics in the original, or even that he possessed enough 
Greek to follow the Latin version of those classics in the Greek 
text " ( Shakespeare as a Classical Scholar, in Studies in Shake- 
speare, p. 15 ) ; " by 1570, Greek was commonly, though not uni- 
versally, taught in the schools" (p. 13). As a counterblast to 
Collins, cf. Root, Class. Myth, in S., pp. 4 ff. 

"From the 1555 edition of Salel's French; the copy of it which 
Hall used, containing his autograph, is in the British Museum. 
Hall adds the " catalogue of the ships," omitted by Salel, from the 
Latin. Thomas Drant's English translation of the Iliad (before 
1580) is unpublished. My list of translations does not profess to 
be complete. 

44 We should have som« positive evidence as to the source of the 
dramatist's Homeric knowledge, if we could know that he had any- 
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Far the most interesting and illuminating fact about 
the sources of Shakespeare's play is the clear evidence that 
it is not independent of Iron Age, — the existence of sim- 
ilarities too great to be accounted for merely by their 
common relation to Caxton and Homer. Some of them 

thing to do with the phrasing on the title-page of one of the 1609 
quartos (the second, probably): "The Famous Historie of Troylus 
and Cresseid. Excellently expressing the beginning of their loues, 
with the conceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia." (One of the 
editors of the quarto-reprint, Mr. 'Stokes, thinks this description fits 
so ill that it must have been borrowed from some old and lost play. 
This idea is not only unlikely (especially on the second printing), 
but unnecessary; the first two scenes of the play are full of Pan- 
darus' clever and witty wooing of each lover, and act in, sc. ii, 
excellently expresses the beginning of their loves in one sense at 
least. ) Passing over the humor in this Homeric air given to Chaucer's 
disillusioned worldling and Shakespeare's cynical reprobate, we must 
observe that the title hardly came from the Greek Homer. Pan- 
darus appears about three times in the Iliad, as an expert bowman. 
In the list of the Trojan allies, he appears as son of Lycaon, lead- 
ing the Troes of Zeleia (n, 824-7), on the Sea of Marmora in the 
N. W. of Asia Minor; wounding Diomed, he exults that Apollo has 
"sped him on his way from Lycia" (v, 105), in the S. W. of Asia 
Minor; JEneas tells him that none of this land rivals him, "nor 
any in Lyeia boasts to be his better" (v, 173; on him cf. also iv, 
88 ; v, 246, 795 ) . How the Zeleian can have come from Lycia still 
puzzles Homeric commentators, and the two vague and obscure refer- 
ences to Lycia hardly account for his title in the quarto; but when 
we look at the translations all is explained. In the first passage, 
the catalogue of the Trojan allies, Eobanus Hessus has " Qui vero 
Lyciam populi coluere Zeleam . . . Pandarus illustris duxit " ( p. 
67 ) ; and later " Pandarus . . . Lycio genitore Lycaone cretus " ( p. 
126). Spondanus, more than any other translator quoted and 
praised by Chapman (who mentions Salel, Valla and Hessus also), 
has "Pandarus, Lycaone genitus ex Lycia" (p. 46). Similarly 
the French: "Pandarus le Due des Liciens" (Salel-Jamyn, 1580, 
f. 6&t>o), "Pandarus de Licie " (i&. 68n>) and Hall's English, 
"The bands of Zele in Lycie land" (p. 42), "Pandarus, the Lycian 
head" (p. 80), "the Lycian Pandarus" (82, 84 etc). These pas- 
sages quoted are all cases where Lycia is not mentioned in the 
Greek; other translations show the same confusion, sometimes 
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have been noted by Koeppel, 45 who assumes that Heywood 
must have borrowed from Shakespeare. Before consider- 
ing the points and their meaning, it is so difficult to grasp 
two plays in their entirety that it is worth while to 
summarize them in parallel columns. I indicate by 
symbols the scenes which correspond in each. 



Ibon Age 

* 265-71. Council in Troy: 
shall Helen be seized? 
(Cx. 515-527) 

271-3. Paris" rebuffs Oenone. 

273-87. Paris reaches Sparta, 
wooes Helen and carries 
her off, pursued by her 
brothers. (Cx. 540) 
t 288. Love-scene, Troilus and 
Cressida. 

288-91. Reception of Helen. 
(Cx. 536-7) 

291-3. Achilles and Calchas 
arrive from the oracle. 
(Cx. 546-52). Ulysses and 
Diomed arrive from Troy 
(Cx. 558-62). 

293-5. Defiant talk and 
fighting. (Cx. 589-90, 601- 
2). 



Troilus and Cbessida 



i. Troilus talks with Pan- 

darus of his love. 

ii. Cressida talks with 



clearly caused by Pandarus' father's name. The title-page of the 
quarto pretty clearly reflects it, possibly derived from an original 
dramatis personae or something else in the ms., which might reflect 
Shakespeare's reading. We cannot be sure of this, but the point 
does show that the translations of Homer were well-known. — (There 
is nothing of all this in Pindarus Thebanus, nor in the early- 
published part of Chapman. There are articles on Chapman's 
Homer in Engl. Stud, v, pp. 1-55, etc., and on Shakespeare's possible 
use of French versions, cf . Jahrbueh, ix, p. 37 ) . 

48 Bang's Materialmen, ix, pp. 20-3 ( 1905 ) . In collecting the 
above parallels I am glad to acknowledge the efficient help of one 
of my students, Mr. Albert A. Bennett. Fleay oddly does not note 
the resemblances (Life and Work of 8., pp. 222-4). 
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Iron Age 

1 296-8. Hector's challenge 

{Iliad, vil.) 
11299-301. Combat of Hector 

and Ajax. (cf. Cx., 589- 

90) 
f 301-9. Festive meeting of 

Greeks and Trojans. 
§ 309-10. Fighting between 

Troilus and Diomed. (cf. 

Cx. 608) 
** 310-15. Princes vainly beg 

Achilles to fight. Various 

combats. Achilles finally 

roused. (Cf. Cx. 623-4, 

628, 630, 634, 637, 580, 

589-90) 
ft 315-9. Hector dissuaded 

against fighting. (Cx. 611- 

2) 
$t 319-20. Fighting. Margare- 

ton killed. (Cx. 672) 
1fl 320-2. Hector fights and is 

killed. (Cx. 613) 
§§ 322-4. Is lamented in Troy 

(Cx. 614, 641). 



Tboilus and Cressida 

Pandarus of Troilus' love, 
iii. Greek princes talk of 
Achilles' pride; and plan 
to make him jealous of 
Ajax. tHector's challenge. 

II. i. Achilles, Ajax, Thersites, 
etc., learn of the proposed 
single combat; and quar- 
rel. 
* ii. Council in Troy: shall 
Helen be returned? (So 
in Admiral fragment.) 
** iii. Achilles' pride; Greek 
princes flatter Ajax. (So 
partially Adm. fr.) 
III. i. Pandarus and Helen. 
t ii. Love-scene, Troilus and 
Cressida. (So Adm. fr.) 
iii. Calchas asks Cressida 
back. Greeks slight Achil- 
les and Ulysses exhorts 
him. 

IV. i. Diomed comes for Cres- 
sida. 

ii. Cressida is claimed, 
iii. Cressida is claimed, 
iv. The lovers part, 
v. Cressida is received by 
the Greeks. II The combat, 
IT followed by a friendly 
meeting; interview of Hec- 
tor and Achilles. 
V. i. Ribaldry by Thersites. 
Achilles' love of Polyxena. 
ii. Troilus watches Cressi- 
da and Diomed love-mak- 
ing. 

ft iii- Hector resists dissuasion 
against fighting. Pan- 
darus and Troilus read a 
feigning letter from Cres- 
sida. 
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Ibon Age Tboilus and Chessida 

iv.-vii. Fighting. (SoAdm. 
fr.) *** Thersites in bat- 
tle, tt Margarelon killed. 
§ Troilus and Diomed fight. 
(So Adm. fr.) 
n viii. Hector's death. (So 
Adm. fr). 

ix. The Greeks learn of it. 
§§ x. The Trojans lament. 
324-7. Troilus killed. Cx. 
639) 
•** 327. Thersites in battle. 
327-30. Hecuba's message to 
Achilles. **His insolence 
to the Greek princes. (Cx. 
641-2) 
330-3. Achilles treacherously 
shot by Paris. (Cx. 641-2) 
334. Coming of Penthesilea. 

(Cx. 644-5) 
334-45. Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses for Achilles' 
arms. Death of Ajax. (Cx. 
671-3) 

The chief peculiarities of the two plays are, — in 
Shakespeare's the much greater development of the 
Troilus and Oressida story (amounting to over a third 
of the play, as against a very small fraction in Heywood), 
and the knitting together of Achilles' pride and Hector's 
challenge by the elaborate scheme of the Greek princes 
to rouse Achilles by exciting his jealousy of Ajax; in 
Heywood's play, the accounts of what leads up to the 
war, viz., Helen's seizure, and of what follows Hector's 
death, viz., Troilus', and the contention for the arms of 
Achilles. That is, Shakespeare takes merely the central 
and essential part of the story and greatly develops and 
tightens it, with the result that, strongly as the reader 
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feels its lack of unity, it has much, considering its in- 
tractable subject, certainly far more than the other. 49 
A comparison makes one feel vividly Shakespeare's skill 
in structure (as well as in other things). 

The above comparison is meant not to present evidence 
of a particular connection, but to set forth the broad 
outlines of the things we are comparing. Still, the general 
agreement in contents between Troilus and the middle 
part of Iron Age is clear. Now I mention the chief 
detailed resemblances. In the first place, it is curious 
how nearly identical are the dramatis personw of the two 
plays. Of the twenty-five named characters in the Troilus 
all appear in Iron Age except Helenus, Pandarus, and 
Alexander ; of the twenty-seven in Iron Age I all appear 
in Troilus except Polyxena, Oenone, Castor and Pollux 
(all inconspicuous). 47 The Homeric Thersites, unknown 
to Caxton and the Admiral fragment, is introduced and 
greatly developed by both. 48 He is often spoken of and 

*" The unity of the play (comparatively speaking) is well exhibited 
in Moulton's Moral System of Shakespeare, p. 362. Except for the 
fizzling out at the end (cf. p. 756 below), the structure shows skill- 
ful manipulation of material which was even more fixed in common 
knowledge than that of the English historical plays, with which it 
really belongs in regard to the relation of play to source. All this 
is hardly recognized by Professor Brander Matthews (Shakespeare 
as a Playwright, pp. 230-3), and other critics who condemn it on 
structural grounds. In my introduction to the Tudor edition (p. 
x) I pointed out the subtle skill shown by the unifying balance of 
character and situation; I might add that I, iii, and n, ii, balance 
each other. When Mr. Charles Fry put the play on in London, 
1907, he cut and rearranged it very extensively; but modern theatri- 
cal demands are different from Elizabethan and far more stringent. 

* Of seventeen persons recognizable in the Fragment all but one 
are in Troilus, which has nine not in the Fragment. 

48 Iliad, II, 211-77; also Metam. xin, 233. In the interlude Ther- 
sites (1537) he is quite different, an absurd miles glorious; it was 
made over from a Latin play by Textor (Engl. Stud, xxxi, pp. 77- 
90). Thersites is a more dignified figure in Iron Age than in Shake- 
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speaka in much, the same terms in both plays. Achilles 

says to him, 

Dogged Thersites, 
Fie cleaue thee to thy Nauell if thou op'st 
Thy venemous Iawes (/. A. p. 327).*" 

Agamemnon and the other Greeks hardly expect 

When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, 

We shall heai mlusic, wit, and oracle (T. C. i, iii, 73-4). 

With the railing scenes in Iron Age (312, 325-7, 342-3) 
we may compare Troilus n, i, iii and v, iv. In each play 
there is also a scene where Ajax in cynical desperation 
or Achilles in wanton humor bids Thersites describe 
Agamemnon, Thersites himself, etc. 50 He tells Ajax and 
Patroclus at their own request what he thinks of them 

speare or Homer. At the court of Menelaus (274) he is a privileged 
railing counsellor, with both sense and wit, and in the last act of 
pt. i is busy preparing the scene for the debate of Ajax and Ulysses 
(334). But at the beginning of pt. n he embraces the vile Sinon as 
a kindred spirit (359), and throughout falls little short of his 
namesake in Shakespeare in the quality, though he does in the 
amount, of his ribaldry. The fact is that in Heywood his person- 
ality is not very firmly conceived. The main difference is that in 
Shakespeare he is plainly the Fool of the play, for which reason he 
should be taken the less seriously. On the whole, Thersites in the 
one play is hardly independent of Thersites in the other. On Shake- 
speare's Thersites see M. L. Arnold, Soliloquies of Shakespeare 
(Columbia dissertation, 1911, pp. 120-1). 

* Thersites answers, " Doe, doe, good Dog-killer," on which Achil- 
les beats him. Cf. T. C. n, i, 45-7: "Do, do," "Ay, do, do," says 
Thersites to Ajax, who is beating him. Of course this is merely 
Elizabethan English for "Go ahead! " 

50 P. 343 ; n, iii, 46 ff . In /. A. Thersites goes on in a kind of imi- 
tation of the formula of excommunication; Ajax responds four times 
" Amen," which reminds one of " and devil Envy say Amen " in the 
same scene in T. C. (1. 24), of Thersites' "Amen" when he has 
cursed Patroclus, and of Patroclus' "Amen" (36, 40). Again, 
"Both [Aj. and Th.]. Amen. Ajax . . . Our prayers now sayd, 
we must prepare to dye " (343) . " I have said my prayers, and devil 
Envy say Amen" (T. G. n, iii, 24). 
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(342; ii, iii, 50). In both plays, Thersites ia full of 
ribald contempt for the war and its occasion, and full of 
vile imagination;, in fact, he is the chief vehicle of the 
apparent bitterness, full of a sense of the futility of it all. 
In Iron Age he says : 

So many heauy blades to flye in peeces 
For such a peece of light flesh? 

Now all the World's turned wenchers (301). 

The Troians are all mad, so are the Greeks, 
To kill so many thousands for one drabbe, 
For Hellen: a light thing (325). 
What makeat thou here at Troy to ayde a Cuckold? 
(to Ajax, 342). 

In Shakespeare: 

All the argument is a cuckold and a whore; a good quarrel to draw 
emulous factions and bleed to death upon (n, iii, 78-80). Nothing 
but lechery! All incontinent varlets! (v, i, 106). Lechery, lechery, 
still wars and lechery; nothing else holds fashion, (v, ii, 195). 
What's become of the wenching rogues? (v, iv, 35). 

There is an especial resemblance between the scenes 
where Thersites goes into the battle-field to ridicule the 
fighters and is spared by Troilus or Hector: 

Troi. Stand if thou bee'st a souldier, do not shrinke. 

Ther. And I Thersites, lame and impotent, 

What honour canst thou get by killing mee? 
I cannot fight {I. A. 325). 

Red. What art thou, Greek? Art thou for Hector's match? 

Art thou of blood and honour? 
Ther. No, no, I am a rascal; a scurvy railing knave; a very filthy 

rogue. 
Beet. I do believe thee; live. (T. O. V, iv.) n 



51 Shakespeare assuredly did not write this helpless dialogue. Cf. 
also V, vii, where Thersites is challenged and spared by Margarelon. 
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Further, there are many parallels in the personality and 

actions of Achilles and especially Ajax. In Iron Age, 

328-9, Achilles before his tent is insolent to Agamemnon, 

and Ulysses excites Ajax' jealousy of Achilles. In 

Troilus, n, iii, and in, iii, Achilles is much more insolent 

to Agamemnon, 52 and Ulysses and others much more 

elaborately work up Ajax' jealousy and energy. Hey- 

wood's Ajax says, 

I'le after him and dragge him from his Tent, 

And teach the insolent, manners: Giue mee way. (328) 

Shakespeare's Ajax says, 

An 'a be proud with me, I'll pheese his pride. 
Let me go to him. (n, 215-6) 

The curious scene at the end of Iron Age I (343-4) 

where (simply out of time-serving) " Enter ouer the 

Stage all the Grecian Princes, courting and applauding 

Vlisses, not minding Aiax," and where Ajax speaks out 

bitterly, is similar to that where Achilles is neglected, 

out of policy (in, iii). Thersites tells Ajax he is "a 

horse that knowes not his owne strength " (342) . Likewise 

Ulysses tells Achilles that Ajax is 

A very horse, 
That has he knows not what, (m, iii, 126-7; cf. 309-10) 

The most striking resemblance is in the choice of a cham- 
pion by lot, and in the combat between Ajax and Hector, 
finally stopped by the latter, which is not in Caxton, the 
main source of both plays, but which both borrow from 
Homer, 53 Heywood with less change than Shakespeare; 

"Achilles' insolence here is not paralleled in Caxton and Homer; 
in II. IX and Cx. 631 Achilles refuses Agamemnon's ambassadors, 
but courteously, as he does the king himself in Cx. 634. 

a II. vn. In II. vi, 212 ff. Diomed and Glaucus stop fighting when 
the former finds they are guest-friends through his father; they 
agree thereafter to avoid each other in battle, and exchange arms. 
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if Swinburne exaggerated in seeing a. following of one 

dramatist by the other with " almost servile fidelity," 54 

the verbal resemblance is unmistakable. 

And Cuz, by love thou hast a braue aspect, 
It cheeres my blood to looke on such a foe : 
I would there ran none of our Troian blood 
In all thy veines, or that it were diuided 
From that which thou receiuest from Telamon: 
Were I assured our blood possest one side, 
And that the other; by Olimpicke love, 
I'd thrill my lavelin at the Grecian moysture, 
And spare the Troian blood: Aiaa> I loue it 
Too deare to shed it. ... 

Then here's thy cousins hand, 
By love thou hast a lusty pondrous arme. {I. A. 299-300) 

Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son', 
A cousin-german to great Priam's seed. 

Were thy commixtion Greek and Troyan so 

That thou couldst say, " This hand is Grecian all, 

And this is Troyan; the sinews of this leg 

All Greek, and this all Troy; my mother's blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 

Bounds in my father's " ; by Jove multipotent, 

Thou should not bear from me a Greekish member 

Wherein my sword had not impressure made 

Of our rank feud; but the just gods gainsay 

That any drop thou borrow'dst from thy mother, 

My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 

Be drained! ** Let me embrace thee, Ajax. 

By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms, (rv, v, 120-1, 124-136) 



°* Nineteenth Century, xxxvii, p. 655 ; in one of his studies on 
Heywood. On the whole, Swinburne thought there was little to sug- 
gest the influence of Homer or Shakespeare on Heywood. He, like 
Koeppel, assumed that it was Heywood who would be influenced by 
Shakespeare, not vice versa. The above parallel is dwelt on by 
Koeppel (Bang, Materialien, I.e. pp. 21-2). 

"In Heywood's Golden Age, p. 17, Sibilla says Jupiter is her 
son as well as Saturn's, and she'll not kill her part. The conceit 
is not in Caxton or Homer. Heywood has it again in I. A. (p. 303), 
and also in Troia, p. 325. 
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In both plays a festive meeting and banquet follows. 
Among other resemblances in incident, there is a close 
resemblance at the death of Hector. In both he is killed 
unchivalrously by the Myrmidons, not by Achilles, who 
merely eggs them on ; and who after Hector's death drags 
the body at his horse's fetlock or tail (321-2; v, viii). 
The manner of his death is unparalleled anywhere; the 
Myrmidons are not even mentioned at this point by 
Caxton or Homer. 56 

Next, as to tone or feeling. This is of particular inter- 
est, being the element in Troilus which has caused the 
critics most labor and vexation of spirit. On this subject 
I can only phrase cautiously what I believe the well- 

"T'he dragging of course is borrowed from Homer; in Cx. only 
Troilus is dragged. Troia, p. 353, is much, the same as /. A. For 
other resemblances, both plays have the council-scene which was 
traditional in these Trojan plays, being also in the Fragment and the 
Welsh Troilus (cf. pp. 698, 704-5 above, and my article in Mod. Lang. 
Rev., x, 270-2, 278-80). The scene in J. A. follows Cx. 515 ff. more 
closely and comes earlier in the story than the corresponding scene, II, 
ii, in T. O. While in Cx. the gist of Hector's speech is that it is 
imprudent to fight the Greeks, in both plays the gist is that it 
is unrighteous; a more or less natural change, without which 
Hector would have seemed cowardly. In both (269-71; n, ii, 101 ff.), 
at the council Cassandra cries out against the war and Hector 
makes much of her prophecies, which are discounted by the fire- 
eaters on the ground that she is mad; this is not in Cx., who puts 
her outcry after the council has broken up; in Homer she is seldom 
mentioned, and never as a prophetess. The identical stage-direction 
in both plays, " Enter Cassandra with her haire about her eares " 
(/. A., 269; T. C, Folio, rr, ii, 100) probably is not significant, for 
the phrase is commonly used of her or other distraught persons. 
Cf. Ovid, Her. v, 114, xvi, 119; Heywood's Edw. IV, pt. II, p. 165; 
Dicke of Devonshire, in Bullen's Old Plays, II, 92. Both plays quote 
as to Helen Marlowe's line, " Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships ? '' Both seem to represent Priam as having not 
fifty but fifty-one sons (/. A. 308, but cf. 266, 271; T. C. I, ii, 175-7). 
These last points are unimportant. 
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informed reader will feel when he has read the two plays 
through close together. The tone or spirit averages up 
nearly the same. In Shakespeare things are intensified, 
for good and for ill, which gives the play less internal 
harmony and unity of spirit than Iron Age has. Nothing 
in the latter rises to the stately dignity reached by Ulysses 
and the other Greek princes in i, iii and in, iii, and by 
Hector in n, ii of Troilusj nothing sinks quite to the 
loathsome venom of Shakespeare's Thersites, the silliness 
of his Ajax, the impotent sensuality of his Pandarus. 
Iron Age no more than Troilus shows any consciousness 
that classical heroes are entitled to the reserved and ideal 
treatment which belongs to a semi-canonized tradition. 
I believe a critical reading of Heywood's play will give 
most people a very different feeling about the Troilus 
from what they had before, since no one will suspect a 
bitter or hostile spirit in Heywood. 57 

The resemblances and the nature of the relation be- 
tween the two plays are very puzzling. While most of 
the parallelism in larger contents is due to the fact that 
both follow Caxton, 58 as to the smaller points one thing 
seems certain; withous insisting on any one, they cannot 
all be due to coincidence, or to any known common source, 
or to any sort of common fund of material generally tra- 
ditional in Trojan plays. The remaining possibilities are 
that one borrowed from the other directly, or through an 
intermediary play, or that both made use of a third play. 

" The philhellene A. C. Swinburne ( Nineteenth Century, xxxvn, 
p. 655 ) felt " that the brutalization or degradation of the godlike 
figures of Ajax and Achilles is only less offensive in the lesser than 
in the greater poet's work." Professor Herford would have found 
in Heywood far more likeness to the "manner" of Troilus than he 
sees in Greene's Euphues his Censure (Trans. New 8. Soc, 1887-92, 
p. 187). 

M Shakespeare possibly, but not probably, Lydgate. 
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The first seems unlikely. Close verbal parallels, though 
they exist, are few. Chronology rules out a borrowing by 
either from the printed form of the other. Iron Age we 
know from the forewords of pt. i (1632), was long popular 
on the boards, which is doubtless why it was not published 
when the other Ages were (1611-13). Therefore its ms. 
can hardly have been at Shakespeare's disposal early in the 
first decade of the century. 59 So primitive a play as it 
hardly reflects study of Shakespeare's is., even if chronol- 
ogy favored the idea. And the resemblances seem somewhat 
extensive and close to be due to one author's having wit- 
nessed the other's play, even if such large-scale cribbing 
were otherwise likely. 60 If this is the explanation, the 
borrower was probably Shakespeare. 61 The hypothesis 
of an intermediary play is much more unlikely. Some 
of the above arguments apply here, and if Iron Age was 
a successful play for years after 1607 or so and probably 
after an earlier date, and if Troilus was written in 1601-2, 
it is unlikely that another play can have been based on 
one of them and used in the other; particularly that a 
play intervened after Iron Age and before Troilus, which 
is the only possibility which harmonizes with the char- 
acters of the two plays. 

" Very unluckily it is so far impossible to date /. A., exactly. But 
we have seen it cannot be much later than Troilus, and is probably 
earlier. 

80 Of course the points could have been got by a spectator with a 
note-book, with or without shorthand. Such a proceeding would 
seem of doubtful honor. 

"His play being the less primitive, and probably the later. For 
another thing, the claim in the preface to the Quarto that the play 
was never acted publicly shows probably that at least it cannot 
have run long and successfully; while we know /. A. did. It would 
be superficial to exclaim against the idea of Shakespeare as the 
borrower. He had not been canonized in 1602, and one could show 
over and over again how the greatest poets ont pris leur Hen oA 
ils I'ont trouv4. 
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There remains the possibility that both made use of a 
third play. 62 The frequency with which Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan dramatists made over older plays 
is to well-known to be more than mentioned. This 
explanation is favored by internal evidence in the 
Troilus. To the general agreement of critics that 
Shakespeare did not write all of it, and that another hand 
is perceptible in v, iv-x, especially vii-x, almost any 
attentive reader will assent. The best statement of the 
case is Dr. R. A. Small's. 63 With some touches in iv-vi 
which sound Shakespearean, the scenes are crude in action, 
characterization, and poetic style, and in verse are very 
unlike the rest of the play. Further, though this seems 

" Which can. hardly have been the one that underlies the Admiral 
fragment; this seems to have lacked, e.g., Ther.sites and the duel. 
Nor Dekker and Chettle's Troilus and Cressida, if we accept its 
probable identification with the former. 

63 Stage-Quarrel, pp. 147-9. It is often stated that the prologue 
is generally believed to be not by Shakespeare. Having made a 
pretty thorough examination of editions and criticisms of the play, 
I can say that by no means so many critics have taken this position, 
and that they seem to be guided chiefly by impression. After many 
readings of both prologue and play I can only state, for what it 
is worth, a contrary impression. There is evidence besides. The 
allusion to Jonson's Poetaster recognized in 11. 23-4 shows that it 
probably dates from the same time as the rest of the play, and 
its intimate acquaintance with the sources shows that it is probably 
by the author of most of the play or of the end; yet it is far superior 
to the wretched stuff written by the latter. The Greek princes 
come " from isles of Greece " ( 1. 1 ) ; this recalls " the island kings " 

(hi, i, 167), and "our island" (ill, iii, 210), in the Shakespearean 
part of the play; I find nothing in Caxton to account for this (of. the 
list of the Greeks on pp. 545-6). The verse agrees as nearly with 
that of the Shakespearean part of the play as we need expect in 
so short a passage (Small, 144), though there is a marked difference 
as to end-stop lines. Finally, the absence of the prologue from 
the Quarto is not due to its being a later addition; J. Q. Adams 

(Journ. Engl, and Germ. Philol., vn, p. 58) in an able article shows 
that it was probably put in the Folio to fill a blank page. 
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not to have been generally noticed, the end does not 
properly link to and round off the earlier part. I have 
shown that a chief point of originality in Shakespeare's 
play is the other princes' scheme to rouse Achilles from 
his proud retirement by exciting his jealousy of Ajax; 
this is one of the two chief motives of the play, and, as 
we shall see later, on its elaboration Shakespeare spent 
his chief interest and did his most impressive writing. 
Now this motive grievously flattens out and even dies 
away toward the end; it produces no result, for it does 
not eventually move Achilles to change his mind, as he 
is on the point of doing at the end of one of the chief 
scenes (in, iii, 311-2;. cf. 227-8). After the fight of 
Ajax and Hector, it is true that Achilles surveys the latter 
and talks of killing him next day (iv, v, 269, v. i. 2), but 
he is instantly diverted from the purpose by messages 
from Hecuba and Polyxena, 64 and is roused to fight only 
by the slaughter of Patroclus (v, v, 30 ff), as in Homer, 
and of the Myrmidons, as in Caxton. Therefore the 
most interesting part of the play comes to just nothing 
at all. The love-motive also ends inconclusively with 
the faithless Cressida enjoying temporary bliss, and 
Troilus merely cursing her and her uncle. In the other 
three plays at least she is punished, and in Iron Age 
Troilus dies. It is hard to fancy any skilled dramatist 
dropping his main threads without tying them up; and 
harder to fancy Shakespeare writing the end of the play 
and bringing the Achilles-motive to nothing. 

"Who are very inconspicuous in the play, so it is not a case of 
a lesser motive giving way in order to emphasize a greater. This part 
may have been (rather weakly) written by Shakespeare to connect 
with the ending of the old play, when he saw he should have to 
keep it, or may have been retained from the old play (the rest 
of the speech rather looks so). The passage and context do not 
seem like the work of a continuator; but this is anticipating. 
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All this has been interpreted in two ways. A few 
critics 65 suggest that Shakespeare left the play to an 
inferior hand to finish, but himself added some touches 
to his assistant's work in scenes iv-vi; others, 66 that an 
older play underlies the entire work, and that at the end 
he took over entire scenes almost or quite unaltered. This 
second explanation seems best to fit the facts. The last 
seven scenes, indeed others not long before, perhaps, look 
more like remains (at times touched up by Shakespeare) 
from an earlier work, than like additions by a prentice- 
hand to the extant play. Further, if he wrote most of it 
and simply left the end to another, this does not account 
for the resemblances elsewhere to Iron Age; but both 
problems are solved at once by the supposition that he 
made over an earlier play, also used by Heywood. The 
fact is, then, that while the greater part of the Troilus 
is unmistakably Shakespeare's, toward the end the cer- 
tainly of the touch seems to fail, 67 and we finally come 

"E.g., Small, Stage-Quarrel, p. 149. Fleay, (Life and Work of 
Shakespeare, pp. 24, 44) thinks that while most of the play dates 
from 1602, the prologue, the love-story and scenes iv-x of act v are 
from a play of about 1593, in which Shakespeare was only a 
coadjutor; cf. also Fleay in New Sh. Soc. Trans., 1874, pp. 304 ff. 
This view has found little favor. It is impossible that, as some 
have suggested, the play originally ended with V, iii, before Hector's 
death. 

M Collier, Verplanck, Dyce, Verity, White, and others; G. P. Baker 
(Devel. of S. as a Dram. Artist, p. 260) ; the editor of Schlegel 
and Tieck's translation (Berlin, 1877), XI, p. 172. The latter 
suggests, as evidence that another play intervened between Troilus 
and its ultimate sources, the absence of verbal likeness between 
them. Note also that it contains twice as many words peculiar 
to itself as most of the plays, about as many as the far longer 
Hamlet (cf. lists in the Irving edition). The fact that some of 
them are favorite words with Heywood further countenances the 
common-source theory. 

"There are other signs of this toward the end. No discreet 
critic would enter without searchings of heart on such a task as 

6 
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to something clearly not his. A reasonable explanation 
is that, beginning by rewriting entirely, he became more 
and more negligent. Another sign that another man's 
work underlies the play is this. We have seen that not 
only are several important elements due to the Iliad; 
numerous slight casual allusions are also unmistakable. 
Now in his earlier works there is no evidence whatever 
of the slightest acquaintance with the Iliad. 68 Nothing 

dividing a work among various authors on the basis of varying 
literary merit, or will expect everyone to admit all the evidence 
he sees fit to adduce. Therefore I consign to a footnote certain 
signs of obtuseness which are as hard as v, vii-x to attribute to 
the Shakespeare of 1601-2. Consider such cases as these of psycholo- 
gical crudity. When Cressida is being miscellaneously kissed in the 
Greek camp (rv, v, 26), the first speech of Menelaus the deserted 
husband is "I had good argument for kissing once." A trifle bald! 
Later in the same scene (179ff.) Hector says to him, 

Your quondam wife swears still by Venus' glove. 
She's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 

Men. Name her not now, sir; she's a deadly theme. 

Beet. 0, pardon; I offend. 
Hector's surprise that he has offended is rather naif for Shake- 
speare. (Paris in /. A., 303, similarly reminds Menelaus of the lat- 
ter'a kind welcome of him in Sparta! ) In /. A. I find no positive indi- 
cation that an earlier play underlies it. Probably there is none in the 
great condensation of the love-story, and its curious telescoping in 
act in (303-6) . Visiting Troy during a truce, Calchas urges Cressida 
to abandon Troilus and take Diomed; she refuses, hesitates and con- 
sents; a page later it appears that Diomed's unhorsing of Troilus and 
sending the horse to Cressida has already occurred. This is carried 
over almost unchanged to the Troia Britanica (xin, 14, 16, pp. 
334-5) ; but it is made more intelligible, as if Heywood had now- 
noticed the weakness, by an earlier passage (xi, 40-2; p. 251, page 
numbers muddled) . Heywood could not have omitted the celebrated 
love-story from Iron Age, but the play is so crowded that he had 
to condense. 

"Anders, Shakespeare's Books (Schriften d. deutsohen Sh.-Gesell- 
aehaft, i), p. 42; Root, Class Myth, in 8. {Tale Studies in Engl. 
xix), pp. 5-6. Luerece, 1401 ff., is from Ovid and Virgil, to whom 
(especially Ovid) Shakespeare owed almost all his mythological 
knowledge (Root, p. 3). 
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we know of his methods inclines us to believe that for 
one play he would have been likely to secure such intimacy 
with the entire Iliad, especially for a play which we shall 
find good reasons for concluding he wrote without great 
care and interest. In tastes, as in reading, he had not 
Ben Jonson's scholarship. He shows no such intimacy 
with Chaucer's Troilus, much more important for this 
play. It is more suggestive yet that works later than the 
Troilus show no more knowledge of the Iliad than the 
earlier ones do ; 69 why, unless because he never had it ? 
All this rather looks as if he made use of a play by a man 
who really knew his Homer, perhaps a university man. 70 

To sum up, the best explanation of the relation between 
Iron Age and Troilus and Cressidw, and of some internal 
peculiarities of the latter, is that Heywood made use of 
an older play in Iron Age I, that Shakespeare made use 
of the same in Troilus, with less and less change toward 
the end. This has not been proved, I say with all possible 
emphasis; but seems better than any other hypothesis to 
harmonize with observed facts. At the same time, it is 
not quite impossible that Shakespeare borrowed directly 
from his recollections of a performance of Heywood's 
play; even that a later man wrote the end of the Troilus. 
In either case Shakespeare is not responsible for the 
ending; and in any case the contents and tone are so far 
traditional as greatly to reduce his responsibility for the 
entire work. 

w Anders and Root, 1. c. 

"One small further point; the hypothesis of a lost play agrees 
well with the facts as to the Welsh Troilus. The resemblances which 
I indicated (p. 705 above; Mod. tang. Review, x, 279-80) to both 
Shakespeare's and Heywood's plays might be explained as due to 
their common source. But I feel no confidence as to this. 
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It remains to see what light the facts and possibilities 
set forth in this article throw on the tone and spirit of 
Shakespeare's play. In the first place, its subject was 
extremely popular, in two senses, — was widely liked, and 
appealed to the masses. This is attested by various allu- 
sions and by two dozen or so of other works, dramatic 
and otherwise, mostly covering the same ground. In 
contents, characters, and incidents his version is substan- 
tially like the others that are known. His sources are 
the same, — the enormously popular Caxton (almost cer- 
tainly) at bottom, with considerable secondary use of 
Chaucer and Homer. 71 As with the others, it is the late 
mediaeval versions which largely determine the tone, 
amorous, loosely chivalric, with no consciousness of any 
lofty heroic dignity to be lived up to. Of a considerable 
part of the play nothing need be said more unflattering 
than this. 

As to the disagreeable impression which the play on 
the whole undeniably makes on most moderns, more needs 
to be said. With all the critics who have questioned the 
Sphynx about it, who 72 have even called it the chief prob- 
lem in Shakespeare, it is surprising that the play and its 
tone have not been more thoroughly analyzed. Many 
critics see nothing but bitterness in it; others see mainly 
humor and wisdom. There is truth in both views, for 
there is scurrility and there is nobility; but they are not 

n Ovid and Virgil are not used as chief sources, we have seen, 
as in the others, because Shakespeare does not treat, as they do, 
the beginning and end of the story. But the play does show 
incidental knowledge of Ovid and Virgil (Root, Class Myth, in 
8., p. 18). 

° Such as Eapp and Morton Luce. 
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mixed. Nothing could be more entirely weighty and 
stately than the personalities and talk in act i, scene iii, 
where the Greek princes discuss the need of authority, 
and Aeneas brings Hector's chivalrous challenge; 73 than 
those in n, ii, where the Trojan peers debate the return 
of Helen; in in, iii (till near the end), where Achilles' 
words are almost as wise as Ulysses' ;. in iv, v, with its 
chivalrous cordiality (except for the beginning and for 
Achilles' talk toward the end) ; or than the heroism and 
pathos of v, iii. These scenes seem to be largely Shake- 
speare's own addition to the story, and only a very preju- 
diced reader can fail to see that he wrote them with perfect 
seriousness and sympathy. 74 We are always liable to 
prejudice because we inevitably come to the play with 
our minds full of Homer; but Shakespeare came to it 
with his mind mostly full of Caxton, 75 and he has here 
risen far above Caxton in dignity and beauty. So far 
as he knew Homer, 76 he probably felt towards him quite 
otherwise than we do. The main point is this, — we must 
exchange the absolute for the relative conception of litera- 
ture. The normal human reaction to Homer is not one 
and the same, as the history of his reputation will prove. 

"Yet, so wrong-headed have critics been, one of them saw only 
scornful burlesque in the aged Nestor's gallant and touching message 
to Hector (298-9), " that my lady Was fairer than his grandam." To 
the reader, Ulysses' account of Patroclus' mimicking (151ff.) may 
seem undignified. But to the spectator, the dignity of what he 
sees and hears would prevent any such impression. 

"Shakespeare's preference for these scenes may have been a reac- 
tion against a certain childishness in Caxton; may be due to a 
feeling that the world is not conducted merely by the fighting which 
pleases the rabble. 

"Of course this has long been recognized by many critics, even 
as early as Guizot and Schlegel. 

" I have pointed out in the play a somewhat minute acquaintance 
with the Iliad; also that it may not have been due to Shakespeare. 
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A poet's renown sometimes becomes fixed only because 
people cease to read him. To Shakespeare the Iliad was 
one book among many ; read probably, if at all, in a crude 
translation, it may even have seemed to him thin and 
unreal. On his part an attitude toward the Greeks like 
that of such moderns as Keats and Swinburne is un- 
thinkable; the austere and serene background of Greek 
sculpture and architecture against which we see them was 
utterly unknown to him. The greatest charm of Homer 
lies in the fact that all his people are noble and godlike, 
but a drama is bound to be less heroic than an epic. 
Analysis shows such figures as Agamemnon, Ulysses, 
Achilles, 77 to be more realistic and therefore less heroic 
or charming, but not really more debased, than Caxton. 
Shakespeare had no sense that Achilles must be 
handled with reverence. But he was no more conscious 
of debasing, through the necessity of humanizing and 
dramatizing, than conscious of incongruity through 
the inevitable introduction of chivalry. 78 An open- 
minded reading of these scenes, the most original part of 
the play, should make it forever impossible to regard 
the Shakespeare of Troilus and Cressida as full merely of 
weary disillusion and angry pain. 79 

"To the modern he is the Sios 'Axi\\ei5$ which Homer calls him, 
not the selfish skulker which the average early reader would think 
him in Homer and Caxton. He would seem grossly unchivalrous in 
Homer, to an age when the tradition of chivalry was still vivid. 
We have seen Shakespeare is probably not responsible for his final 
baseness, which is little greater than in Caxton. 

"Other arts than the literary were in transition in his day. In 
these scenes there Is no more incongruity than in the odd archi- 
tectural combination of classic and Gothic in the more or less con- 
temporary church of St. Eustache in Paris, the Bodleian library 
in Oxford, Burleigh House near Stamford, or in the classical 
porticoes of St. Mary the Virgin's in Oxford or of the old St. Paul's. 

"No character whom we should heed makes pessimistic speeches; 
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When we consider the parts of the play which do seem 
to show a harsh, unsympathetic spirit, we find the chief 
vehicles of it to be three. The tone embodied in Ajax, 
Thersites, and the love-motive does need comment. Ajax 
generally cuts a thoroughly comic figure; but as such he 
had already had a long history, as we have seen, which 
accounts for his paradoxical character, and his absurd ap- 
pearance here is a (if not the) natural conception, especi- 
ally as a dramatic foil to his opponent, the always noble 
Hector. 80 Thersites too is entirely explicable. Quite 
definitely the Fool of the play (11, iii) he is merely filled 
in from the sketch in the second book of the Iliad; in 
Shakespeare he says at large what Homer says he says ; 81 
we have seen that Shakespeare was doubtless not the first 
to introduce him to the Troilus-drama, and that he is 
not greatly intensified beyond what he is in Heywood. 
Shocking as it was to Victorian Hellenolatry, hateful as 
it is to us, to read the epithets he applies to Agamemnon 
and his peers, and to see him brawling and scuffling with 
that undignified trio Ajax, Patroclus, and Achilles, when 
the play is witnessed Thersites and his deformed spite 
and ugly half-truths recede into the remote littleness where 

there are no such despairing generalizations as are uttered by 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear. 

80 Hector is the real hero of the play so far as it is serious and 
tragic, the hinge of the main action all through, who meets his 
death through the defects of his qualities, through his chivalrous 
sparing of Achilles (v, vi, 14 ; cf. v, iii, 40 and rv, v, 105 ) , and disre- 
gard of Cassandra's and Andromache's warnings (v, iii). There is 
dramatic irony in the fact that in n* ii, he had appealed to the other 
princes to heed the warnings of Cassandra. 

"Homer describes his deformity, and his reviling of the chiefs, 
especially Achilles and others; he is "the uncontrolled of speech, 
whose mind was full of words many and disorderly, wherewith to 
strive against the chiefs idly and in no good order, but even as 
he deemed that he should make the Argives laugh" (tr. by Lang 
and others). 
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they belong. Those who see and hear the nobler Greek 
princes will not take his view of them. We have been in 
their stately presence (i, iii) and they have even pre- 
pared us for his venom (73-4, 192 ff.), before we ever see 
him (n, i). Elsewhere Shakespeare gives us lovers, he- 
roes, doubters, murderers, raised to the nth. power; here 
he gives us likewise a railer. Thersites must have vastly 
pleased the groundlings and brought in many a testern. 
As to the love-story, no sympathy is aroused, or at any 
rate maintained by it, — by Troilus' callow enthusiasm, 
Cressida's weak voluptuousness and bold coquetry, and 
Pandarus' elderly prurience; yet all this is developed be- 
yond what it is in most other versions. 82 All charm in Tro- 
ilus' Romeo-like loves is destroyed by their instant pub- 
licity (iv, i-iv). The poet's attitude toward this story was 
the only one possible in his day ; Chaucer, though he would 
fain have excused Criseyde, had left her without excuse, 
Henryson had degraded and chastised her; by Shake- 
speare's day her good name was gone forever, and she was 
merely a by-word for a light woman ; 83 and in her descent 
she had necessarily dragged down her lover and her uncle, 
whose name had already long become that of his trade. 8 * 
Troilus as a man and fighter stands high in grace ; 85 only 

"Iron Age has far less of the love-story, the Admiral play, when 
complete, may have had as much, however. 

**He could no more have made her pure and attractive than he 
could have given Cleopatra what the elderly English ladies called 
the " home-life of our own dear Queen." Cf . John Ford, Honor 
Triumphant, p. 24 (Old 'Sh. Soc. six) ; Willobie Bis Aviso,, canti 
xnil, t.xxtt, and at the end; Whetstone's Rock of Regard (1576); 
Dekker's Wonderful Tear (1603). 
"Of. pander in Omf. Didt. 

"Ulysses, the weightiest speaker in the play, calls him "a true 
knight," 

Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word, 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 
Not soon provok'd, nor being provokM soon calm'd; 
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as a lover is he abased. The loves of Paris and Helen 
fare little better, though they are less prominent ; in rv, i, 
Shakespeare goes out of his way to apply gross language 
to them. For this too he had ample precedent ; 86 yet 
the harsh fact remains that Troilus is Shakespeare's only 
play except Timon with no likable female character and 
with love prominent but debased, and that he might have 
slighted but chooses to emphasize them. A study of the 
play in the light of its sources makes his attitude toward 
the Greek and Trojan heroes perfectly intelligible, his 
attitude toward the lovers even inevitable; if it does not 
wholly explain the prominence he gives a base love-affair, 
perhaps even the " gentle Shakespeare " found an interest 
in portraying this new kind of love, enough interest at 
least to lead him to keep what he found in an older play. 87 
Why not « 

Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought with breath; 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous. ... (IV, v, 96 ff.) 
What a contrast to Troilus in hiB dealings with Cressida, Pandarus, 
and Diomed! Yet even as a lover he is not quite such a fool as 
some critics have thought him; there is no fluctuation in his outline. 
Why should he be expected to see through the sly-boots Cressida 
as the world-worn Ulysses does? 

"E.g., some delightful verses at the end of Caxton's Recuyell 
say the cause of the war was a 

Meretrix exicialis, femina letalis, femina plena malis. 
In a cryptic account by Dekker (1603) of a vulgar contemporary 
scandal the people are called Menelaus, Helen, Paris, Cressida 
(Wonderful Tear, in Huth Libr., I, pp. 134-5 ) . On Helen and 
Cressida cf. also A. Oorgious Gallery of QMant Inuentions (1578; 
in Collier's reprints), pp. 7-9, 18, 20, 48, 50, 58, 74, 102. To 
Shakespeare's Lucrece, Helen is "the strumpet that began this 
stir." Anyone not wholly under Homer's spell would have moments 
of amazement over the origin of the war. Horace had; see p. 767 
below. 

"The prominence of the love-motive in the Admiral fragment, 
and Cressida's final degradation among the beggars, indicate that 
it was similarly treated there. 
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Analysis then shows the harshness of the play to he 
less than is often deemed, and so far as it exists to he expli- 
cable without deriving it from the poet's mood when he 
wrote. The undeniably unpleasant effect some critics 88 
and readers are penetrating enough to see is due quite 
as much to its confusion and want of internal harmony as 
to anything else. We have chivalrous gallantry, stupid 
and cowardly savagery, stately dignity, voluptuousness 
without charm, weighty wisdom, low scurrility. This 
means a had play ; it does not mean an angry and embit- 
tered playwright, but rather a handicapped, careless, and 
indifferent one. A hastily written thing may give a 
totally different impression from what the writer intends 
or is even aware of. With so experienced a dramatist as 
Shakespeare we should ascribe the discord to the essential 
incongruity of his two conceptions. He did not wish to 
lower one part of the play to the level of the other. Some 
parts he wrote with sympathy and interest, some he took 
as he found them and intensified to add to their effective- 
ness, but without liking. 89 He poured new wine into old 
bottles ; he sewed a piece of new cloth into an old garment, 
and the rent was made worse. But for the very reason 
that the painfulness is partly due to the confusion and 
internal discord, matters which especially impress the 
casual reader, it is hard to convince him of the truth of 
the present interpretation, hard to do the play justice on a 
mere reading. 

The facts seem to favor such an explanation of Troilus 

88 Such as the editor of Bell's edition (1774), Verplanck, Hebler, 
Raleigh. 

"This may account for certain internal inconsistencies (cf. Small, 
149-50) ; which indeed are not wanting in some of his other plays, 
including the greatest. The chief one here, the fighting in i, ii and 
the long truce in i, iii, may be explained by artificial dramatic time. 
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and Cressida as this. Shakespeare found it expedient to 
make over an older play (to write, at least) on this highly 
popular subject. He did it with no great interest, except 
in the more masculine and statesmanlike scenes. Homer, 
read, if at all, probably in a poor translation, took no par- 
ticular hold on him, he admitted the light of common 
day to the sanctum sanctorum? 1 * and the general tone of 
the play followed that of the late mediaeval works which 
were the chief authority for the Trojan war even in the 
16th century. To relieve the heaviness of the delibera- 
tions which form so much of the play he made fun for 
his popular audience by a comic Ajax and by Homer's 
ribald Thersites. Sated with, perhaps, reacting from, the 
ordinary light romantic love, indeed finding it incom- 
patible with the material of this play, yet not wishing to 
omit the love-motive in a play with a popular appeal, per- 
haps feeling it desirable to develop it, he produced a 
masterly study of an alluring wanton and the first passion 
of a full-blooded very young man. The most valuable 
pointer for interpreting the work is the probability that 
he wrote it without the deep interest which he put on the 
greater plays which were to follow directly, such as pro- 
bably Hamlet. So far as we can retrace the mental pro- 
cesses of an impersonal dramatist three centuries dead, 
this conclusion seems reasonable; more reasonable than to 
attribute the work to a fit of misanthropy, love-disillusion, 

"Even Horace could sum up the Iliad thus: 

Fabula, qua Paridia propter narratur amorem 
Graecia barbariae lento colli sa duello, 
'Stultorum regum et populorum continet aestus. 

Seditione, dolis, scelere atque libidlne et ira 
Iliaoos intra muros peccatur, et extra (Epist., I, ii). 

Horace was neither embittered nor anti-classical, but he had no 
illusions. No more had Shakespeare. 
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literary jealousy. It is no longer possible to think of 
Shakespeare as guided only by his own taste and temper 
in choosing his material from Chaucer, Homer, and Cax- 
ton, or from an earlier play; he did not care greatly to 
modify the literary tradition, as is clear from the close 
resemblance of his play to Iron Age, from its general par- 
allellism to several other -works, and probably to the nu- 
merous lost versions. The call for a play on a vulgarly 
popular subject, the lack of our feeling of traditional ven- 
eration for some of its sources, 91 want of deep interest in 
the popular part of the play, will thoroughly account for 
its tone and spirit. In their desire to banish all mys- 
tery, 92 critics have created much mystery where there is 
little. 93 

"There is evidence that even more than this, an actual spirit 
of contradiction toward Homer, such as some have fancied in 
Shakespeare, has gone into the material of the play; but this was 
many centuries before his time. Professor N. E. Griffin (Journ. 
Engl. Germ. Philol, vn, pp. 32-52) shows that Caxton's literary 
ancestors, Dares and Dictys, take pains to slight and lower heroes 
magnified by Homer, and to substitute new ones of their own (pp. 
45-6). This is no more than we find in other traditional sages, as 
witness the neglect or vilification of such primitive heroes as Char- 
lemagne, Arthur, Percival, Gawain, in favor of their original 
subordinates or of such understudies as Galahad and Lancelot. 
The new-made hero bears, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

"A vain effort, for minute criticism of a literary work can 
always raise questions which none but the author could answer 
(and not always he, if we can believe Browning. Anecdotes to this 
effect are familiar, and I can add one which has never been printed, 
I believe. Mr. Charles Fry told me that when he was putting on 
The Blot on the Sciitcheon at its first revival, during one of the 
rehearsals he said to Browning, " I'm afraid you will think me very 
stupid, but I don't understand this passage I have to speak." Brown- 
ing put on his glasses, looked at it, and said, "Dear me, I don't 
know what it means." In such cases there may have been a little 
amiable pose, since Browning did not like to be taken too seriously 
as a literary man). 

"One question often raised is whether the play is a comedy or 
a tragedy. I asked it of Mr. Fry, the only Englishman in three 
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A few words more, on the wider bearings of this con- 
clusion, a large subject on which I can barely touch. One 
critic after another has felt the interpretation of Troilus 
and Cressida to be the chief problem in Shakespeare- 
criticism. It has been the main support of the theory 
that in the first few years of the 17th century Shakespeare 
was in a thoroughly pessimistic frame of mind. For the 
prevalence of this idea there have been two main reasons. 
One is the character of the plays written about this time. 
But it is unnecessary to argue formally that the writing 
of tragedies does not imply a pessimistic frame of mind ; 
precedent would rather point to just the contrary. Such 
other themes as those of Measure for Measure and All's 
Well That Ends Well, which may date from this period, 
may well have attracted him by reason of their difficulty, 
and as a practise-school before coming to the exacting 
themes of tragedy. The other reason is the desire to 
understand Shakespeare the man, at his worst as at his 
best. Humanity is grateful to him, and wishes to know 
its benefactor. There has been an almost touching desire 
to draw near him through a sacramental Real Presence 
in his plays. The pessimism theory has been especially 
developed by critics who have attempted to trace his full 
spiritual history, and to relate his plays in detail to his 
life. But the events in his life which have been brought 
forward to explain the supposed pessimism are absurdly 

centuries known to have put the play on. He said, " It's neither, 
it's just a play." A better answer is that it's both, it's a historical 
play. Shakespeare meant to give a mingled impression, and was 
prevented from unifying plot or feeling by the fact that the material 
was too well known to be much modified. There is absolutely no 
essential difference between the Troilus and Henry IV. The charm 
of seeing on the stage personages familiar In books and tradition 
atoned for the undramatic character of their story; we see such 
things today in such a play as Becky Sharp. 
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inadequate. It is the duty of sound criticism, dealing 
with so impersonal, objective, and practical a writer as 
Shakespeare, to seek first objective explanations. If we 
find such, as we certainly may for the plays of this period, 
we must put such theories in the realm of creative imagi- 
nation, not of scientifically-minded criticism. Of course 
Shakespeare expressed himself in his plays; but, so far 
as we can see, it was the whole self which had resulted from 
his whole experience of life, not his temporary self in an 
instantaneous rebound from this or that immediate experi- 
ence. Criticism is moving farther and farther from the 
18th century view of him as a closet theorizer, and the 
mid-19th century idea of a closet dramatist, to that of a 
practical dramatist who had professional and theatrical 
reasons for what he did. 94 

John S. P. Tatlock. 



M The older critics were mostly what the late William James 
called " tender-minded." They would have been shocked at the idea 
that he ever did makeshift work, or (so to speak) did not pour out 
his whole soul in every line. 



